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As the Editor Sees It 


The older we grow, the more conscious we 
become of historical significance in passing 
events. We read of this and that in our papers, 
and remark on the changing times or the end 
of an era in history. Those of us in our second 
half-century of life have an enviable spot for 
commenting on the passing of “the good old 
days” and for comparing them with the new, 
for we can still actually remember when auto- 
mobiles were rare, when airplanes were un- 
known, when “The Birth of a Nation” was the 
newest movie sensation, and when the G. A. R. 
was as well-known and potent an organization 
as the W. C. T. U. The first became only a 
memory this summer, and we have not seen any 
signs of life in the second lately, though we 
understand it still exists. 


Any student of American history is of course 
aware that the Grand Army of the Republic 
was for many years a powerful force for pa- 
triotism and politics in this country. It be- 
came more sentimental than political as the 
years went by, for unlike the American Legion, 
it was based on participation in one war only, 
and time took its inevitable toll. But for years 
it was a group whose members were found and 
recognized in every northern city and village. 
Many of them came to bear courtesy iank that 
never appeared on a muster roll,—Captains, 
Colonels and Corporals. In the small town in 
which we grew up there were at least a dozen 
of these old men, white of hair and beard, men 
who had made history, had perhaps seen Lin- 
coln and Grant. On the day before Decoration 
Day—it was never called Memorial Day then 
—some of them would be guests of honor at a 
school assembly. Often the speaker would be 
the acknowledged ranking officer, a colonel 
(probably genuine), and sometimes, to our de- 
light, it would be the youngest member of the 
group, who would tell with great zest and 
humor of his adventures as a fourteen-year-old 
drummer boy. 


But the great day was Decoration Day itself. 
For not only was this a holiday, desirable as 
such, but we school children had a special 


treat. It was the custom of the surviving mem- 
bers of the local G. A. R. Post to hold memorial 
services in two cemeteries that contained many 
of their comrades. Since these cemeteries were 
several miles from town, a procession of car- 
riages (and a few automobiles) took the vet- 
erans and many other townspeople to the 
gravesides. But the children were treated best 
of all, for we were provided with hay wagons 
to ride on. At the appointed hour we assembled 
on the main street where the wagons were; we 
were handed little American flags and told to 
climb aboard. So we piled on the hay and in 
true holiday spirit rode off to the ceremonies, 
behind the carriages that carried the old men 
in their blue uniforms. 


Perhaps we never entered fully into the 
solemnity of the occasion, but we stood quietly 
and dutifully in the cemeteries as prayers were 
said and Taps played, and then clambered back 
on our wagons. We did absorb a deep respect 
for the old men and for everything they stood 
for. And I am sure that if by some chance 
there had been a Confederate veteran in our 
town, we would have respected him too, and 
sympathized with him as one who had lost. 
Somehow the Civil War remains the great ad- 
venture in American history, at least to those 
of us who grew up in the twilight of its par- 
ticipants. It was far enough in the past to be 
legend, yet there were still these few old men 
to link us with it. The Spanish War was yet 
too recent, too brief and too remote to leave an 
impression on us. “The War” was still the 
great struggle between North and South, 
though half a century gone; and we looked 
with awe on those who had seen it. 


Then almost suddenly, it seemed, the G. A. R. 
was forgotten. The survivors died so rapidly 
or became so feeble that no longer could they 
have their ceremonies or talk to us in school. 
And a new war came, one that thrust “The 
War” into the remote past. We were caught 
up in school bond drives, in drives to save food, 
to save peach pits, to hate everything German. 

(Continued on page 240) 
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Chinese in Uncle Sam’s Family 


Mary A. NOURSE 
Washington, D. C. 


In the last few years there has come a turn 
in the tide of affairs for Chinese who are liv- 
ing in the United States. For nearly a hundred 
years they have been denied citizenship. Some 
of them have been long resident in America, 
some are fathers and mothers of their Amer- 
ican born children, who are by our constitu- 
tion natural citizens. “Why this situation?” 
we ask. How did it happen that Chinese were 
singled out and not allowed by our laws to 
become citizens when other aliens were granted 
that privilege? To answer these questions we 
must go back into the story of Chinese immi- 
gration to this country. 


Most of the early Chinese immigrants to the 
United States came during the 1850’s and 60’s 
to our Pacific coast. They had heard of the new 
discoveries of gold and fled to “Gold Moun- 
tain,” their picturesque name for California. 
They were mostly poor peasants escaping from 
the over-populated villages and over-worked 
rice paddies of the southeastern corner of 
China. In the gold fields of California they 
found riches, riches to send back to their fam- 
ilies, fathers and mothers, cousins, uncles and 
aunts as well as wives and children. They did 
not strike any fabulous veins of gold but be- 
cause they were industrious and were willing to 
work over holdings already developed they 
amassed what seemed to the peasants for- 
tunes. Instead of spending money on riotous 
living they changed their gold nuggets in San 
Francisco into money to send back to China. 


Alas! their habits of frugality and saving 
were partly responsible for their misfortunes. 
Others less industrious and frugal resented the 
Chinese ability to work and save. Added to 
this resentment, both to Americans and to 
European immigrants, these Orientals seemed 
strange. Curious were their speech and their 
picture writing. The loose blue jacket and pig- 
tail made of them a mark for jesting. Bowls 
of rice with bits of meat or fish and a few 
vegetables on top spotted them as stingy. 


When the yield of gold began to dwindle it 
was inevitable that the Chinese were the first 
to be pushed out from the gold fields. Bicker- 
ings and rioting occurred, followed by local 
laws for restricting the Chinese. We read of 
the following regulations published in 1856 in 
Columbia district, Toulumne County, Califor- 
nia: “none but Americans and Europeans who 
have or shall declare their intention of becom- 
ing citizens shall hold claims in this district”, 
and “neither Asiatics or South Sea Islanders 
shall be allowed to mine in this district for 
themselves or for others.” Agitation became 
widespread throughout the state and by 1870 
the Chinese had been driven out of the mining 
country. 


Not easily discouraged, they decided to stay 
in America and sought other economic oppor- 
tunities. At first they were welcomed as la- 
borers in the building of the Union Pacific and 
other Western railroads but later they were 
denied such jobs in favor of European immi- 
grants. From railroad construction projects 
they wandered to agricultural areas of Califor- 
nia. 


In the budding fruit industry of California 
these southern Chinese were exceptionally 
qualified. In their own land they understood 
the growing of citrus fruits: oranges and 
pomelo (similar to our grape fruit) and -the 
picking and packing of the product. They not 
only served as dependable labor but taught 
their overlords how to plant, cultivate and har- 
vest orchard and garden crops. But the same 
misfortune overcame them as in their earlier 
occupations and agitation against them by 
other laborers increased and resulted in riots 
in the 1890’s and eventual boycott of the Chin- 
ese. This was a great loss to California. One 
authority notes “that between the time that 
the Chinese were driven out and the coming of 
the Japanese over one half million acres of 
farm land had been put out of circulation.’ 
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All this growing resentment against the 
Chinese mounted throughout the Pacific states. 
They were finally crowded out from their early 
ventures: mining, railroad construction and ag- 
riculture. They became city dwellers living in 
segregated settlements known as Chinatowns. 
In the larger city they found employment in 
manufacturing in such handicraft establish- 
ments as shoe making and garment production 
and in more industrialized flour and cement 
factories. In time they developed their own 
peculiar laundry and restaurant businesses. 
Many became importers of Chinese crafts and 
opened what Americans called curio shops. 
Chinatowns aroused curiosity and were looked 
upon as centers of mystery and places for en- 
tertainment and shopping. Their businesses 
were lucrative and increasing amounts of 
money went to the homeland to support their 
patriarchal families or to build schools or mon- 
uments in their home villages. 

As the Chinese continued to live in China- 
towns they became separated from American 
life. In their own country they had for cen- 
turies developed local institutions. The central 
government was content if there were no dis- 
turbances and the taxes were sent to Peking. 
“The emperor was far away.” So the people 
governed themselves in family and clan as- 
sociations and managed trade and communica- 
tions in guilds. 

California in the 1850’s lent itself to such a 
set-up for the Chinese immigrants. The new 
state government could not cope with the de- 
mands made upon it by the large immigration 
due to the gold rush. As long as the Chinese 
could manage their own affairs efficiently and 
make no disturbance in the community this 
condition was a god-send to the harassed in- 
fantile state of California. 

Besides the family associations there were 
district associations based on geographic di- 
visions. In California the most important dis- 
trict associations were organizations of immi- 
grants from six counties from Kwangtung 
province of which Canton is the capital. By 
1850 these were consolidated and known as the 
“Six Companies” impowered to speak and act 
for all Chinese in the western part of the 
United States. 

By about 1900 two more districts were added 
and the association was incorporated under 
California law as “The Chinese Consolidated 


Benevolent Association” for the protection of 
Chinese business interests, particularly in deal- 
ings with Caucasian firms. Today in all cities 
with a Chinese population Benevolent Associa- 
tions exist. They serve as charitable agencies 
for their own people who have seldom asked 
for outside aid. 

Tongs, which are basically merchant guilds, 
also have their origin in China. There they 
offered protection to their members and settled 
their disputes outside of court. In the United 
States the tongs assumed like privileges but 
became more violent. We often read in our 
newspapers of tong wars between rival as- 
sociations. 

One might have expected this situation to go 
on indefinitely—little oasis of self-governing 
Chinese settlements with friendly intercourse, 
particularly in business relations with other 
parts of the city. But jealousy and ill-feeling 
which had begun in the mines, railroad con- 
struction and agricultural districts spread to 
San Francisco and other cities. 

In the cities the problem grew more acute. 
Complaints were focused on unsanitary condi- 
tions in San Francisco. Overcrowding was one 
of the most published evils of Chinatown. Be- 
cause white lodging houses would not admit 
Chinese, the large adult male population of 
Orientals was forced into the Chinese section 
where they ate, slept, cooked, and smoked in 
tiny cubicles of bunk size. In a hope to cor- 
rect this condition the city supervisors passed 
the Cubic Air Ordinance which required lodg- 
ing houses to furnish five hundred feet of air 
space to each individual. The penalty for in- 
fraction was $500. Rather than comply the 
Chinese accepted imprisonment. Soon police 
quarters, “bull pens”, every available space 
was filled as from five hundred to a thousand 
went to jail. Other attempts—the outlawing 
of queues and restrictions on the laundries— 
were equally ineffectual and bad feeling con- 
tinued. 

Another element entered the controversy— 
the organized labor movement in California. 
During the ’fifties the bricklayers, carpenters 
and plasterers had organized their unions. 
From 1850 to 1870 labor made legal gains in 
the eight hour day and some wage adjust- 
ments. With the completion of the Central 
Pacific in 1869 and the release of railroad 


workers, labor was hard hit by unemployment 
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and reduction of wages. During the ensuing 
years the campaign against Chinese was 
pushed by state politicians and demagogues. 
Among the latter the most famous was Dennis 
Kearney, a drayman of Irish ancestry. He ar- 
rived in California in 1876 and became a labor 
agitator with particular efforts against the 
Chinese. Meetings were held on empty lots and 
Kearney became known as the chief “sand-lot 
agitator.” The Working Man’s party of Califor- 
nia was organized in 1877 with the slogan, 
“The Chinese must go.” 


No further development against Chinese was 
possible except by legislation. As immigration 
was a province of the Federal government state 
laws were illegal. The matter could be handled 
only by legislation of Congress. A further ob- 
stacle lay in the fact of the Burlingame treaty 
between the United States and China. The Bur- 
lingame Treaty of 1868, named after our first 
minister to China, provided for free immigra- 
tion of United States and Chinese citizens re- 
spectively from one country to the other for 
trade or permanent residence. It distinctly 
stated that there was nothing to deter nat- 
uralization of Americans in China or Chinese 
in the United States. 

Congress, after several attempts, passed a 
law in 1882 suspending the coming of Chinese 
laborers for ten years. This was followed by 
the Geary Act of 1894 which made exclusion of 
laborers permanent. The return of Chinese who 
had lived in the United States and who pos- 
sessed family and property here was permitted 
if they registered with the Internal Revenue 
department and obtained registration certifi- 
cates. Moreover, exceptions were made for 
other groups as government officials, mer- 
chants, teachers, students and travelers “for 
curiosity” were admitted for stated periods. 

In the diplomatic field the matter was ar- 
ranged in 1894 by a treaty providing for ex- 
clusion of Chinese laborers for ten years. 
Though the Chinese government gave notice in 
1904 that it would not renew the treaty they 
were powerless to stop the operation of the 
Geary Act of 1894. So the matter stood ex- 
cept for minor changes until the United States 
and China were united in war against Japan. 
In 1943 the Exclusion Acts were repealed. 


As a result of the Exclusion laws the popu- 
lation of the Chinese in the United States was 


reduced materially. By the 1890 census there 
were 107,488 but by 1920 the number had 
dropped to 61,639. Not only was immigration 
stopped but many already here were discour- 
aged by the discriminatory acts and returned to 
China. From 1920 to 1930 a slow gain was 
noted, the 1930 census showing 74,590. This 
gain came practically all from the birth of 
Chinese children in this country. In the last 
few years a rapid increase has been registered, 
partly through a continued birth rate and 
partly because of the more lenient laws of the 
1940’s. According to the 1950 census the figure 
rose to 117,140, greater than the high mark of 
107,488 before the Exclusion Acts. 


A further result was seen in the increased 
ostracism of Chinese. With the bad feeling en- 
gendered by the exclusion controversy and sub- 
sequent acts, antagonism grew apace. The Chi- 
nese, smarting under the operation of discrimi- 
nation, withdrew unto themselves in their own 
settlements. They emphasized their own cul- 
ture and customs and passed them on to their 
children making them as Chinese as possible. 
The general American population, knowing 
nothing of the Chinese people and the high 
type of civilization in their country, looked 
upon them as strange or inferior. The laundry- 
man was a familiar figure in our large cities, 
children running after them calling “John, 
John, Chinaman”. Chinese restaurants spread 
into all cities of any size and were widely pat- 
ronized but there was little if any rapproach- 
ment between their personnel and the sur- 
rounding community. Thus the gulf between 
Chinese and Americans widened. 


No wonder that assimilation has been slow 
and halting, due to unfortunate practices of 
both Americans and Chinese. Bred in the Chi- 
nese are age-old traditions and beliefs which 
were clung to frantically by the older members 
of the Chinese communities in an effort to pre- 
serve their culture. The family was the nucleus 
and the father’s word was law. The independ- 
ence of other members of the family, especially 
children, was anathema. “What”, exclaimed 
the fathers, “would happen to the family if all 
you children went your several ways?” And 
so the children who would have enjoyed asso- 
ciation with Americans were kept by their 
parents to old customs and institutions. 


Ideas concerning age were another obstacle. 
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The Chinese believed that responsibility must 
be borne by the older members of the com- 
munity. It gave no chance for young people to 
be trained in positions of trust. This barred 
the young men from developing traits of lead- 
ership in the American way. Acquiescence to 
conditions as they existed produced a lack of 
venture. Fate ordained the present and fu- 
ture status of anyone, so why rebel or try to 
change it. 

Chinese schools were established in China- 
towns to train the children in the ways of their 
fethers and grandfathers. After public school 
hours in the late afternoons the children were 
sent to these schools where they were taught to 
read and write Chinese ideographs and the 
Confucian theory of life and behavior. 


In spite of these efforts on the part of their 
elders, young people of today, born and brought 
up in the United States, are breaking away 
from traditional restrictions. Many are seek- 
ing homes outside Chinatowns in the general 
community. But just here is the point where 
some American communities make it difficult 
and foster isolation. Race discrimination has 
barred some of these prospective dwellers from 
buying or renting houses. 


One of the most famous cases happened in 
San Francisco in 1952. Mr. Sing Sheng, an air- 
line mechanic and a Chinese intelligence agent 
during World War II, bought a home in South- 
wood, San Francisco. His wife is American 
born. When they were about to take posses- 
sion the neighbors rose in protest and forced 
them to abandon that locality. Criticism of 
this action was carried in newspapers over 
the country and many cities offered them 
homes. Governor Warren spoke out in a letter 
to Mr. Sheng stating that he was not proud 
of the people in the neighborhood of his new 
home and that it was not in keeping with the 
fairness of the inhabitants of California gen- 
erally. Also in job hunting many well-qualified 
Chinese have been denied positions because of 
their race. 

With these difficulties in mind we may won- 
der how much or little the Chinese have been 
assimilated into American customs and com- 
munity life. Most Chinese-Americans have 
made a physical adjustment. Scientists claim 
that North America exerts a subtle influence 
on her adopted children. Regarding the Amer- 


ican-born Chinese, it has been said “that the 
sleek outline born of rice is thinning, the body 
is growing more lithe and eager, the almond 
eye is widening.” 2 

Besides the physical adjustment, they have 
made even more noticeable adjustment into the 
social and economic life of their adopted 
country. Go into Chinatown and you will see 
the children flocking to the public schools, 
dressed as Americans, speaking English, run- 
ning to ice cream parlors, drinking Coca Cola, 
playing baseball. True, they may go to a Chi- 
nese school in the late afternoon but that is 
considered rather a nuisance by most of them 
after a full school day. Increased numbers are 
attending college and preparing for various 
types of employment. In answer to my query 
of a Chinese American in Los Angeles, he re- 
plied “We go into anything that anyone 
would.” It is true that many are still engaged 
in Chinese laundries and restaurants but an 
ever increasing number find occupations else- 
where. To the college educated, law and medi- 
cine, especially in research, offer a large ap- 
peal. Engineering has become popular for the 
men, secretarial work and nursing for the 
women. Teaching is also a favorite profession. 


The two world wars have caused a great ad- 
vance in Americanization. Young Chinese 
Americans who served in the armed forces 
came home with a fuller realization of their 
citizenship and its meaning. They prize its 
privileges and are eager to assume responsi- 
bilities. Veterans have entered into the po- 
litical life of the localities in which they live. 


During World War II the United States and 
China entered into negotiations which resulted 
in a treaty changing the status of Americans 
in China, and of Chinese in this country. Con- 
gress on December 7, 1943, repealed the Chin- 
ese Exclusion Acts and granted China a quota 
of a hundred and five per year. However, the 
law was based on race rather than place of 
birth which included within the quota Chinese 
born outside their native country,—for ex- 
ample in Mexico, Cuba or elsewhere. Provi- 
sions for non-quota entrants included wives and 
children of American citizens. The public 
schools in large cities like San Francisco and 
New York opened classes for teaching English 
to newly arrived children and young GI brides. 
At the same time Chinese were made eligible 
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for naturalization. Since the war there has 
been much progress for Chinese already long 
resident in the United States in the acquisi- 
tion of citizenship, a privilege so long denied 
them. 

“An American Story” which was printed in 
the Oakland Tribune (February, 1954) reports 
that a Mrs. Ong, born in China, came to this 
country in 1921 before the birth of her first 
son. Under our laws of that period she was 
admitted because she was the wife of a Chi- 
nese long resident in this country. He may 
have been a Chinese-American born in the 
United States or he may have established res- 
idence before our Exclusion Acts were enacted. 
If so, under our regulations he was allowed to 
go back and forth to China under a proper 
registration card and could bring with him a 
Chinese bride. Mrs. Ong, though admitted, 
could not obtain citizenship. This became in- 
creasingly a sorrow to her as all her children, 
six sons and two daughters, were American 
citizens by birth. Five of them are college 
graduates and all her sons have served in the 
American armed forces. 


Under our laws of 1943 all this was changed. 
Now Chinese may become citizens after fol- 
lowing the regular naturalization process. Mrs. 
Ong attended a naturalization class in the Oak- 
land community adult school preparatory to ac- 
quiring her final papers. Now that she has fol- 
lowed her children into American citizenship, 
there is no doubt of her value to the neighbor- 
hood in which she lives. There are many cases 
like hers in our large cities where a large Chi- 
nese population thrives. 

Among our citizens of Chinese ancestry, as- 
similation is much more rapid than in former 
years. Segregation in Chinatowns is less prev- 
alent. Smaller ones tend to disappear as the 
young people scatter; larger ones are changing 
character. In San Francisco, for example, mod- 
ern apartment houses, a large new building 
for a recreation center, Y M C A building and 
grounds, public schools and churches, all offer 
facilities for Chinese-American living. 

Chinese institutions are changing form and 
new ones are added. Chinese Chambers of 
Commerce, Veterans of Foreign Wars Posts 
are flourishing, Merchants Associations have 
erected new handsome buildings in Chicago and 
New York. Some family associations have in- 





cluded recreation rooms to meet the clamor of 
their young folks for modern games and sports. 
The complexion of Chinatown stores is chang- 
ing. Partly this is due to American methods in- 
troduced by second and third generation Chi- 
nese, partly to the change in the type of goods. 
Since the break with the old country, Chinese 
imports are relatively small in amount. Mex- 
ican and Japanese articles fill their place as do 
goods made in this country on Chinese styles 
such as pajamas, blouses and men’s shirts. 

In retail merchandizing the Chinese excel. 
As they scatter here and there in our cities 
they open grocery stores or shops for general 
merchandizing. In Phoenix, Arizona, one hun- 
dred fifty grocery stores are Chinese-owned and 
operated, and there are the same number in 
Houston, Texas. In San Francisco and Oakland 
the Chinese-owned National Dollar Stores Inc., 
operate numerous stores of a five and ten cent 
order. Immensely wealthy, the owner donated 
the building for the Oakland Community Cen- 
ter which is open to Chinese and Caucasians 
alike. 


Chinese Americans are eligible to any office 
or profession. Besides the professions and busi- 
ness occupations, they find places in govern- 
ment positions. Appointive offices, local, state, 
and federal, are open to them. In the federal 
government there are some in research work in 
various departments and at least one in the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Because of old 
prejudices, fewer have attained elective offices. 
The most notable occurred when a Chinese- 
American lawyer was elected to the Arizona 
state legislature. 

A new influx of Chinese have come to us in 
the last few years. After World War II and 
the advance of the Communists in China our 
Congress made it possible for students to come 
on a more favorable basis than they had been 
admitted formerly. Scholarships were offered 
to students from 1948 to 1952 who wanted to 
come to the United States to study for aca- 
demic degrees. That type of aid ended in 1952 
but instead of being required to return to 
China on completion of their work as stipulated 
by the old regulations they were allowed to 
remain if they could acquire means of support. 
Those who wished to return were given travel 
expenses. About one-fourth of those who were 
here at the time availed themselves of that 
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privilege. For a time our government refused 
visas to those whose education it was thought 
might aid the Chinese Communist government. 
This order was later changed so that by late 
1955 those students wishing to return to China 
might obtain exit visas. A fair number have 
done so. However a majority have remained 
in America. 

The students find employment in various 
types of jobs. Medicine and law are favorites 
but as half of our states require American cit- 
izenship before licences are granted to practice 
in these professions, many aliens are debarred. 
Some go into research positions where se- 
curity is not a requirement, others enter the 
teaching profession. Engineering offers oppor- 
tunities for men and nursing for women. 
Though reluctant at first, a considerable num- 
ber are now finding job opportunities in Chi- 
nese restaurant and merchant businesses. 

Some are seizing on the provisions of our al- 
tered laws and are looking toward American 
citizenship. They may acquire permanent resi- 
dence and in the allotted time for naturaliza- 
tion the full rights of citizenship. Marriage 
with Chinese-Americans and Caucasians is not 
infrequent. 


At the same time that student aid was 
granted to that group, provision was made for 
the admission of adults. They came in as ref- 
ugees because the turn of events in China in 
1949 placed them in danger in their own 
country. These also may acquire citizenship in 
due time but more of them, as older people, re- 
main on an alien basis, hoping in time for a 
change which may make it possible for them 
to return home. Under the refugee clause of 


the McCarran-Walter Act, two thousand Chi- 
nese were to be admitted over a three-year 
period. So far the number of arrivals has been 
small, 

A majority of these late comers have been 
educated in missionary or Western-type schools 
in China or colleges in this country. With that 
background they associate readily with Amer- 
icans and assimilate into our community life. 
Those who have been professional teachers in 
China have had little trouble in finding posi- 
tions, especially those who were qualified for 
participation in the Oriental programs estab- 
lished by some of our universities. Some have 
found employment in colleges which feature in- 
ternational relations, some in regular history 
departments. Probably these are the most for- 
tunate. They live in small college towns and 
are taken into the college social life and that of 
the churches of the community. Sought after 
by societies interested in foreign missions, they 
are spared some of the pangs of loneliness that 
others may suffer. 

Among foreign populations in the United 
States the Chinese one is relatively small and, 
as we have seen, the road to full acceptance 
and complete citizenship has been thorny. No 
longer is there any concerted action against 
the Chinese nor any legal barriers though local 
discrimination in housing and job placement 
make difficulties in various parts of the country. 
As the number of the citizens, both naturalized 
and American-born, steadily increases, the dis- 
criminations tend to disappear and they take 
their places in Uncle Sam’s family. 





1Carey MacWilliams, Factories in the Field. 
2 Charles C. Dobie, San Francisco’s Chinatown. 


An Approach io Social Science Instruction 


HERBERT VENT 


The Air University, Montgomery, Alabama 


While many educators would emphasize the 
desirability of including the study of the social 
sciences throughout most of the school experi- 
ence of the student there at least seems to be a 
growing realization that knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the problems of social organizations or 
social institutions should be given especially 
serious attention during the latter years of the 
secondary school period and all during the col- 


lege period. The early experiences of the stud- 
ents with social science subject matter consist 
of cursory work in elementary school social 
studies. The nature of this background should 
be considered and utilized in the exploratory 
courses in the social sciences. These first 
courses should be such that various relation- 
ships can be easily comprehended. Specializ- 
ation may come later, and does for many, after 
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completing the introductory offerings in college. 


One of the concepts that has long been ac- 
cepted by social scientists has been the desir- 
ability of the mastery of subject matter. An- 
other has been the development of the ability 
to locate and organize pertinent material. Both 
of these factors are valuable, not only because 
of their long acceptance, but because the search 
for truth cannot be completely successful with- 
out either of them. It is almost axiomatic that 
real knowledge and progress are consonant. 
Furthermore, one must know where additional 
knowledge can be found and how it can be re- 
lated to what the learner already knows. 


There is another objective especially import- 
ant in the study of society and its problems by 
any student; namely, the development of an 
awareness of situations in his own environment 
that should challenge his thinking and efforts. 
Early in his school life he will probably realize 
that many social problems have apparently been 
solved for the time being by his fellows. Some 
of these adjustments which the student will ob- 
serve are merely dictated by expediency; some 
are mistaken; and some are tentative. None is 
final. Thus there is a never ending series of 
adjustments which any individual is constantly 
called upon to make. 


Each generatian, too, must attempt this 
partial solution of social problems. That is a 
mandate of Nature. In the long and sometimes 
painful process of searching and adjusting, 
much is learned, some of which is transmitted 
to posterity as part of a vast social heritage. 
Much must be learned anew, however, because 
social phenomena are never static. New rela- 
tionships are constantly revealed, and they 
must be interpreted for satisfactory life adjust- 
ments. These societal changes are occurring at 
an ever-increasing rate, making it impossible to 
study any of the facets in a status of equilib- 
rium with its niceties of control. Through the 
study of social science it is plain the student 
should and must acquire a valid methodology 
for handling complex organizational and insti- 
tutional problems. 


Social science instruction should utilize a 
functional approach which will stimulate stud- 
ents to think of social problems as real-life 
phenomena. The apt instructor will remember 
that the solutions may at times be incomplete, 
or superficial, or not even feasible—but they 





should always be realistic. Educationally the 
student will then usually have made a gain be- 
cause effort meaningfully coupled with experi- 
mentation in attempting to acquire basic under- 
standings of social relationships follows that 
which has long been recognized as psycho- 
logically valid from the standpoint of learning. 
He has also gained an appreciation of a sys- 
tematic approach in a study of life situations. 

Although mastery of material, ability to find 
and organize knowledge, situational awareness, 
and functional experiences are all very import- 
ant, another objective should not be overlooked. 
The citizen of today must have an ability to 
evaluate knowledge. Every day he is confront- 
ed with information. Some of it is false; some 
of it is biased; some of it is prejudiced; and 
some of it is timely and true. Anyone is literal- 
ly swamped with such information and inter- 
pretations. Social scientists, among others, 
seek from this maze to guide the student to- 
ward immunity against intolerance and preju- 
dice, superstition, half-truths and lies. Never- 
theless, it must be recognized that there are in 
our midst purported scholars who twist the 
evidence and pervert the use of the tools of 
their discipline to foster warped ideologies, fan- 
tastic biases, and rank intolerance. Other 
things being equal however, the informed in- 
dividual is better equipped to guard against 
these perversions and to make intelligent and 
socially valid judgments. Even the informed 
person, though, must be an humble being, for 
success in social interpretation is never com- 
plete, valiant as are the attempts. 

These processes for immunizing against bigo- 
try and falsehood are facilitated by helping the 
student-citizen obtain and use tested techniques 
of evaluation. It may be claimed that if the 
learner has good comprehensive knowledge and 
an understanding of the social institutions and 
processes, that he will be able to evaluate intel- 
ligently. The claim is true insofar as it goes. 
Evaluations and judgments must be strength- 
ened by discussions, and by reflecting upon ad- 
ditional evidence as it accrues. 


These points (1) concern for the mastery of 
subject matter, (2) emphasis upon the ability 
to locate and organize pertinent materials, (3) 
development of an ability to recognize situ- 
ations that should challenge one to action, (4) 
utilization of a functional approach when study- 
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ing social problems, and (5) emphasis upon the 
ability to evaluate and pass valid judgments up- 
on social phenomena should constantly guide 
the social science instructor and student. It is 


through understanding this study approach 
and the interrelationships among the societal 
factors that progress can be made in this im- 
portant subject matter discipline. 


The Role of the Social Studies 


in General Education 


JOE PARK 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


In order to discuss this topic intelligently, it 
is necessary from the outset to have a common 
understanding as to the meaning of the terms 
social studies and general education. Now the 
social studies are scholarly material concerning 
human beings and their interrelationships 
which has been carefully selected and arranged 
for purposes of instruction.' General education 
is that part of a student’s whole education 
which is required and which looks first of all 
to his life as a responsible human being and 
citizen. Special education indicates that part 
which looks to the student’s competence in some 
occupation or profession.? Accepting these defi- 
nitions, the discussion logically can move on to 
a consideration of the place of the social studies 
in an educational program designed to develop 
a “responsible human being and citizen.” 

A careful review of the literature which deals 
with the social studies curriculum indicates 
that they occupy an important position among 
the offerings of elementary schools, junior and 
senior high schools, and colleges. Their position 
equals that of the natural sciences and they 
seem to have surpassed the humanities in en- 
rollment and in emphasis. To some, this growth 
has been desirable. To others, it has been at the 
expense of areas of human knowledge which 
are of equal, if not greater importance. Hanna 
discovered that: 

“In kindergarten and grade one, the em- 
phasis is on learning to live more effectively 
in the family and in the school; in grade two 
the focus is on learning to live in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood; and in grade three, learn- 
ing to live in the expanding community.” ® 

Klee reports that a reading of curriculum 
guides and courses of study in the social studies 
has given her the impression that: 


“The social studies play a role of recog- 
nized importance in the learning experience 
of children of nine, ten, and eleven years of 
age.” 4 
In junior and senior high school, according 

to the Biennial Survey,* the social studies rank 
third among all high school subjects in per- 
centage of students enrolled. American history 
is taken by nine-tenths of the junior high school 
pupils and a year course is required by prac- 
tically every senior high school. Enrollment in 
foreign history equals about 50 percent of the 
student body. One third of the junior high 
school pupils take community civics. Geography 
occupies a fairly prominent place in the junior 
high school. Economics attracts 4.7 per cent of 
the pupils of grades nine through twelve, while 
sociology draws 3.4 per cent and psychology 
about one per cent. 

Usually these last three subjects are offered 
as one semester courses. 

Consumer education, Latin American His- 
tory, and orientation are examples of relative 
recent course offerings in the social studies. 
Core, common learnings, and unified studies 
programs have been developed. In these types 
of courses the content of one or more of the 
social studies is frequently drawn upon. Core 
is offered in approximately four per cent of the 
senior high schools and in about 15 per cent of 
the junior high schools. Thus, in the two insti- 
tutions charged with the particular responsi- 
bility, among other things, of developing citi- 
zenship, the social studies are prominent among 
the offerings. 

The role of the social studies at the college 
level is just as important. Departments of his- 
tory, political science, sociology, economics, 
psychology, and anthropology are firmly estab- 
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lished. Practically every major college or 
university demands that some work in social 
studies be completed as a part of the require- 
ment for graduation. Without exception, the 
colleges which participated in the Cooperative 
Study in General Education required work in 
history or in one of the other social studies, or, 
in both history and the other social studies.’ 
One might ask at this juncture why have the 
social studies been made a requirement for 
graduation in practically every elementary 
school, secondary school, and college in this 
country? The answer to this question lies in 
the thought that these subjects “give back- 
ground and outlook, intellectual perspective, to 
what might otherwise be narrow personal 
action or mere forms of technical skill.” § 


Work is required in this area because these 
subjects represent a fundamental part of the 
cultural heritage. They help man place his 
activities in their proper time and space rela- 
tionships. Beyond this, however, the social 
studies increasingly have been emphasized 
because they help man see, understand, and 
solve some of his most significant personal, 
social, economic and political questions. Espe- 
cially since 1925 have the social studies been 
used to acquaint pupils and students with prob- 
lems and problem-solving techniques. But in 
spite of the effort put forth by the teachers of 
the social studies the life of the present gen- 
eration seems quite as crowded as ever with 
problems, perhaps more so. 

It can be debated as to whether progress is 
being made in attacking these problems. On 
the one hand, it is held that problems are in- 
creasing in number and magnitude and at a 
rate that threatens to engulf man. On the other 
hand, it is thought by some that headway is 
being made in defining, attacking, and solving 
problems of the nature under discussion. 
Whichever view is taken on this matter, one 
point is clear. There are certainly many and 
very urgent problems facing those living in this 
century and in this country. 

Ambassador Conant reminds his readers that 
one vital problem is the divided world in which 
man lives: “...a divided world” in which the 
communistic ideology is in conflict with an 
ideology which demands that its followers vig- 
orously demonstrate through the practice of 


basic democratic ideals, their belief in democ- 
racy and freedom. How long this conflict of 
ideas will continue one can only guess. Perhaps 
the conflict of ideas will erupt into a conflict 
of military might in which civilization may be 
destroyed.® 

Some anthropologists, historians, and philos- 
ophers are reminding contemporary man that 
within this divided world he has retained cer- 
tain outmoded institutions, that he is burdened 
with a cultural lag which may be his undoing. 

After surveying the history of civilization 
in one volume, Ralph concludes with a chapter 
on “Civilization in Crisis.” He reminds his 
readers that “one of the most ominous factors 


today is the increasing militarization of 
society.!” 


In elaborating on this factor he relates how 
fighting, at the time of the rise of the nation 
states, was related to professionals and mer- 
cenaries. He shows how this practice was modi- 
fied by the French Revolution, World War I, 
and World War II. In these wars the concepts 
of “the nation in arms” and the “citizen 
soldier” became accepted. He goes on to warn: 


Whatever the cause of this development it is 
an indication of decay in the innermost fibers 
of the social organism, For a mature civiliza- 
tion to move in the direction of militarism 
marks the beginning of the decline, and one 
which heretofore has always proved fatal. It 
is one of the few clearly recognizable factors 
in the disintegration and collapse of the 

Assyrian, the Egyptian, and the Roman 

Empires.'! 

As militarism grows within a nation it tends 
to establish a bureaucracy to direct scientific 
research along lines of interest to the military, 
to develop an educational system of its own, 
and to divert the attention of a people from 


their devotion to liberty, democracy, and hu- 
manitarian traditions. 


One anthropologist has pointed out that the 
sovereign nation state itself is as “encumbering 
to efficiency in the world community as customs 
barriers would be if imposed between individ- 
ual American states.” * In clinging to intense 
nationalism and the insistence upon the pres- 
ervation of each and every speck of national 
sovereignty, Coon maintains that contemporary 
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man is retaining a Neolithic point of view. This 
view he states thusly: 

You stay in your village and I will stay in 
mine. If your sheep eat our grass we will 
kill you, or we may kill you anyhow to get 
all the grass for our own sheep. Anyone who 
tries to make us change our ways is a witch 
and we will kill him. Keep out of our 
village.* 

Russell, the well known English philosopher, 
suggests that controlling the world’s popula- 
tion, distributing the earth’s supply of food 
stuffs, conserving the natural resources, and 
developing an international organization to 
maintain peace demands modern man’s imme- 
diate attention. In an apologetic manner, he 
offers the thought that the root of the matter 
is that our age needs knowledge, compassion, 
courageous hope, and an impulse to creative- 
ness. Russell believes that man must avoid envy, 
greed, cruelty, competitiveness, and irrational 
subjective certainty. Then he adds: 

I think what I mean .. . please forgive me 
for mentioning it ... is live, Christian love; 
or compassion. If you feel this, you have a 
motive for existence, a guide in action, a 
reason for courage, an imperative necessity 
for intellectual honesty. If you feel this, you 
have all that anybody should need in the way 
of religion. Although you may not find hap- 
piness, you will never know the deep despair 
of those whose life is aimless and void of 
purpose, for there is always something that 
you can do to diminish the awful sum of 
human misery.'* 

Of course, the teacher of social studies and 
his pupils cannot be expected to solve these 
and the many other problems of a similar na- 
ture. Such is not their function. The major 
responsibility for finding answers is that of the 
social scientist, the person who is trained and 
who has the time to search into the nature of 
such problems and their possible solutions, It 
is the responsibility of the statesman, the diplo- 
mat, and the civil servant. It is the responsi- 
bility of the citizen. As a citizen the teacher 
plays his rightful part. In the classroom, the 
teacher is not expected to direct a laboratory 
of mature social scientists who come up with 
solutions to problems that adults sometimes 
cannot solve. 

What can be expected of the social studies 


teacher and his pupils or students is the intelli- 
gent use of the content of the discipline to 
secure an understanding that such problems — 
exist, that these problems need to be faced 
squarely, that certain opinions and factual data 
are available concerning them, and that these 
data can be used, together with other data that 
can and will be secured, to alleviate or even- 
tually solve these problems. 


The alternative to this view would appear to 
be flight from the reality of vital questions to 
a heaven of sand where the head can be inserted 
and the world with its concerns forgotten. 


In summary, if the social studies generally 
are required throughout school and college in 
this country and if their function is, as has 
been suggested—to give perspective through an 
understanding of the cultural heritage, to estab- 
lish time and space relationships, and to pro- 
vide skill in recognizing, studying, and solving 
certain personal and social problems,—and if 
modern man in spite of increasing acquaintance 
with the social studies (at least in this nation) 
is still faced with what seems insurmountable 
problems, the teacher of the social studies 
should not give up. On the contrary, he should 
recognize that life seems so constituted as to be 
filled with critical issues; that never in the 
history of man have all problems been solved, 
and such is not likely to be the case now, or 
for that matter in the forseeable future. To the 
extent that this is reassuring, the person inter- 
ested in social studies and in general education 
can then devote himself to improving instruc- 
tion in this vital area of human knowledge. 


Now instruction is not necessarily improved 
by curriculum reshuffling. It can be improved 
by the careful selection of curriculum content 
and by helping the student see purpose or 
meaning in what’s being taught. In the words 
of Dewey: 


When material has to be made interesting, it 
signifies that as presented, it lacks connection 
with purposes and present power; or that if 
the connection be there, it is not perceived. 
To make it interesting by leading one to 
realize the connection that exists is simply 
good sense; to make it interesting by ex- 
traneous and artificial inducements deserves 
all the bad names which have been applied to 
the doctrine of interest in education. 
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In the long run the role of the social studies in 
general education best can be promoted by: 
1. Recruiting the most able persons that can be 
obtained to enter the profession as teachers of 
the social studies. The teacher of the social 
studies contributes to this end by encouraging 
children and youth in his classes to enter teach- 
ing, especially the teaching of the social studies. 
If the field is significant to one who teaches in 
it, that significance can be communicated to 
pupils. Furthermore, the teacher can conduct 
himself as a professional person —one having 
competence and as a person finding his work 
affording him a sense of accomplishment and 
joy. 

As these young people are recruited, they 

should have the opportunity to enter a program 
of teacher education which has a standard of 
work worthy of a profession. Experience seems 
to show that high standards help to attract 
rather than repel competent persons, 
2. Those who enter this area of teaching insist- 
ing upon the right to continue their study and 
preparation. Too frequently important activi- 
ties, but not as important as keeping intelli- 
gently informed, infringe upon the teacher’s 
time. If the world in which modern man lives 
is as has been suggested above, faced with vital 
problems of a social, political, and economic 
nature, then it is of paramount importance that 
the teacher have time to study these issues. Too 
frequently the time of the teacher is taken 
during the school day by activities which could 
be eliminated or performed just as well by 
someone else. The invasion of the school by 
agencies demanding that attention be given to 
this or that drive, this or that campaign, or this 
or that semi-educational aim is on the increase. 
The public, (and many teachers and adminis- 
trators) needs to see that if the teacher is to 
be more than a blind person leading the blind 
he must have time for study and for prepara- 
tion for instruction. The school was established 
as a social agency to provide a significant edu- 
cation to the young. How significant that educa- 
tion will be depends in part upon the oppor- 
tunity of the teacher to be well prepared in his 
subject. 


83. Continuing the attention given to sound 


principles of pedagogy. What has been said 
above was not intended to imply that the 


teacher should fail to keep informed as to the 
foundations of education and the methods of 
instruction. The point should be made, how- 
ever, that emphasis has been placed upon 
method, on some occasions, at the expense of 
preparation in the realm of content. The cliché 
that the teacher teaches the pupils, not subject 
matter, is a half truth. The teacher teaches the 
pupils something, That something is content; 
however, the manner in which that content is 
presented deserves its share of consideration. 


The role of the social studies in general edu- 
cation is conspicuous, and, for the time being 
quite secure. These studies deal with important 
areas of human knowledge in which many of 
our most vexing problems lie. To the extent we 
improve the instruction in this area, we con- 
tribute to the improvement of general educa- 
tion and to the world in which modern man 
lives. 


1 For a more complete discussion see: Edgar Bruce 
Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1942, pp. 3-15. 


2 Report of the Harvard Committee, General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society: Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1945, p. 51. 


3 Paul R. Hanna, “Grade Placement of Social Content 
in the Lower School,” Social Education of Young Chil- 
dren: Kindergarten-Primary Grades, Curriculum, Series 
Number Four, Revised Edition, Edited by Mary Will- 
<n National Council for the Social Studies, March 
1950, p. 11. 


4 Loretta Klee, “An Analysis of some of the Issues.” 
Social Studies for Older Children: Programs for Grades 
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High School Subjects.” Federal Security Agency, Office 
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Foreign Policy Planks in Major Party 
Platforms in the Twentieth Century 


Guy B. HATHORN 


University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


The platforms of our two major political par- 
ties, whatever else they may or may not be, are 
intended by the parties as weapons to be used 
in the struggle for control of the government. 
Thus is explained their similarities as well as 
their differences. Critics for generations have 
decried the relative lack of clear cut issues in 
these party documents. Nevertheless, party 
leaders welcome issues in platforms—if it ap- 
pears reasonably sure that public opinion will 
go along with their side of the controversy. In 
practice, this may mean that a party—most 
often the one whose representative does not oc- 
cupy the White House—will take a theme and 
manufacture an issue where one in fact does 
not exist. 


Only naive observers consider platform pro- 
nouncements as binding upon our parties. Even 
if an elected President considered the planks 
as pledges, there certainly would be no guaran- 
tee that the legislative leadership would accept 
this thesis. Often, however, platforms do set 
the general tenor for the promises and the de- 
nunciations in the campaign itself. This fact 
makes the substance of the platform document 
important in both the domestic and foreign 
fields. 

The Twentieth Century has seen “foreign 
policy” become a household phrase in the Unit- 
ed States. “Foreign Policy,” “Foreign Rela- 
tions,” or “Foreign Affairs’ are commonly 
found as section titles in the platforms of our 
political parties. Fourteen presidential elec- 
tions have been held in this century; and in 
seven of these campaigns, one or both parties 
have headlined some aspect of foreign policy 
by its placement in the platform document di- 
rectly after the introduction or declaration of 
principles.! 

The amount of space devoted to the subject 
has varied widely. Sometimes it has been negli- 


gible, as in 1932, when the Democrats gave the 
topic scarcely a hundred words. In other years 
the foreign affairs planks have represented a 
substantial portion of the total content. In 1900 
the Democrats devoted approximately 35 per 
cent of their campaign document to the issue of 
imperialism. In 1952 the Republicans used ap- 
proximately 23 per cent of the platform in dis- 
cussing foreign relations. 


Similarities in the Presentation of Foreign 
Policy and Domestic Issues 


Many of the truisms of platform phrasing 
apply equally to the material presented in the 
foreign relations and domestic sections. Gen- 
erally, the party controlling the executive 
branch is placed in the defensive position of 
standing on its record. For example, on the re- 
sults of the War with Spain, the Republicans 
spoke of giving to ten millions of the human 
race a new birth of freedom, and to the Amer- 
ican people a new and noble responsibility. On 
the same score, the Democrats labeled any 
government not based on the consent of the 
governed a tyranny, and warned that imperial- 
ism abroad would lead “quickly and inevitably” 
to despotism at home. 


Regarding China in 1952 the Democrats said: 
“Our military and economic assistance to the 
Nationalist Government of China on Formosa 
has strengthened that vital outpost of the free 
world, and will be continued.” But the Republi- 
cans, speaking of the Democratic policy in 
China, asserted: “They urged that Communists 
be taken into the Chinese Government and its 
military forces. And finally they denied the 
military aid that had been authorized by Con- 
gress and which was crucially needed if China 
were to be saved. Thus they substituted on our 
Pacific flank a murderous enemy for an ally 
and friend.” 
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Fine sounding, meaningless phrases are al- 
most always in evidence, particularly from the 
party out of power. The Democrats in 1904 
favored the preservation of an open door for 
commerce in the Orient “without unnecessary 
entanglement” in Oriental and European af- 
fairs. In 1920 the Republican platform es- 
poused “a liberal and generous foreign policy 
founded upon definite moral and political princi- 
ples, characterized by a clear understanding of 
and a firm adherence to our own rights, and un- 
failing respect for the rights of others.” 

The 1932 Democratic platform advocated “a 
firm foreign policy, including peace with all the 
world and the settlement of international dis- 
pute by arbitration...” In their 1952 docu- 
ment the Republicans promised “positive peace- 
building objectives wherever this will serve the 
enlightened self-interest of our Nation and help 
to frustrate the enemy’s designs against us.” 

On foreign policy questions, as on domestic 
issues, our major parties may reverse or modify 
earlier platform statements to keep pace with 
apparent or real public opinion in the United 
States. As early as 1916 the Republican plat- 
form favored the establishment of a World 
Court. The 1932 platform commended the atti- 
tude of three Republican Presidents in support- 
ing the idea of a World Court, and stated that 
America should become a member. But in 1936 
the party’s platform was positively against 
United States membership in such an organ- 
ization. 

The Democrats first mentioned the desir- 
ability of a world association of states in 1916. 
Four years later the party stressed the Wilson- 
ian ideal of a League of Nations above all other 
issues. By 1924 the party approached the issue 
with considerable caution. Although profess- 
ing faith in the League of Nations, our partici- 
pation was to be contingent upon the wishes of 
the American people as expressed by means of 
a referendum on the subject. In the 1928 plat- 
form the League of Nations was not mentioned. 


Foreign Policy Issues—A Different Setting 


One may grant that platform makers use 
many of the same techniques in presenting for- 
eign policy statements as are used for domestic 
issues. Yet several important distinctions may 
be noted in the development and appeal of a 
foreign affairs issue as contrasted to a domestic 
one. 


By and large, Americans are not as well in- 
formed in international as in domestic politics. 
The voter is apt to view conflicting claims of 
the parties over internal matters more in the 
light of personal experience. He is more likely 
to identify his economic well-being with the 
familiar domestic problem rather than the un- 
familiar foreign one. To raise or to lower the 
income tax is a subject about which most Amer- 
icans will have an opinion. Whether to extend 
military and economic aid to Turkey places 
many American voters in the “no opinion” 
class. 


The sources of information relative to do- 
mestic issues are innumerable. Consider two 
important sources of information, the press and 
pressure group publications. In both cases, the 
attention devoted to foreign affairs is much less 
than appears necessary in order to have an in- 
formed public. The average voter depends 
more upon the Administration and majority 
and minority leaders in Congress for his in- 
formation in international relations than he 
does in purely domestic matters. 


Then, too, the President, by Constitution and 
custom, speaks for the Nation in international 
relations. And even if he shares his responsi- 
bility with one or both Houses of Congress, any 
shortcomings—real or imaginary—are almost 
certain to be charged against the Adminis- 
tration. “The Administration” may be a col- 
lective term, but it is freely translated as “The 
President”. 


In domestic affairs the Chief Executive has 
more protection. If his party does not control 
Congress, then that body may be labeled “ob- 
structionist” when the President’s domestic 
program fails of enactment. If his party has a 
solid majority in the national legislature, he is, 
to a degree, master of his own fate in domestic 
affairs. But how different in the international 
field! In this area there are countless variable 
and uncontrollable factors. Not only is the 
President assessed for any errors of his own 
making, but also he will be blamed for activity 
or inactivity of allies and neutrals. He will be 
criticized for the successes of our adversaries. 
In short, foreign policy issues are easy to come 
by—either naturally or synthetically. 


A few examples taken from party platforms 
will serve to show how the opposition party 
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places the blame at the door of the White 
House. In 1900 the Democrats mentioned that 
although the war had ended nearly two years 
ago “. . . still the administration keeps the 
government of the island [Cuba] from its 
people, while Republican carpet-bag officials 
plunder its revenues and exploit the colonial 
theory, to the disgrace of the American people.” 


The Republicans in 1916 denounced “. . . the 
indefensible methods of interference employed 
by this Administration in the internal affairs 
of Mexico....” In this same year, with refer- 
ence to the European war, the platform de- 
clared: “We believe that peace and neutrality, 
as well as the dignity and influence of the Unit- 
ed States, cannot be preserved by shifty expedi- 
ents, by phrase-making, by performances in 
language, or by attitudes ever changing in an 
effort to secure votes or voters. The present 
Administration has destroyed our influence 
abroad and humiliated us in our own eyes.” 

The Republican platform of 1920 said the 
foreign policy of the “Administration” had been 
founded upon no principle. It had proved 
“humiliating to America” and “irritating to 
other nations”. Now after the war our motives 
were suspect, our moral influence impaired, and 
our Government stood “discredited and friend- 
less among the nations of the world”. 

In 1924 the Democrats mentioned that for 
the past four years our government “had no 
foreign policy”. “It [the Government] has im- 
paired our self-respect at home and injured our 
prestige abroad.” Again in 1928, the Demo- 
crats repeated the statement that the Republi- 
can Administration had “no foreign policy,” 
but had drifted “without plan”. The Adminis- 
tration was condemned for “lack of statesman- 
ship and efficiency” in negotiation of arms 
limitation treaties. “In consequence the race 
between nations in the building of unlimited 
weapons of destruction still goes on, and the 
peoples of the world are still threatened with 
war and burdened with taxation for additional 
armament.” 

And in 1952 the Republican platform stated: 


The present Administration, in seven 
years, has squandered the unprecedented 
power and prestige which were ours at the 
close of World War II. 

In that time, more than 500 million non- 
Russian people of fifteen different coun- 
tries have been absorbed into the power 


sphere of Communist Russia, which pro- 
ceeds confidently with its plan for world 
conquest. 

We charge the leaders of the Adminis- 
tration in power lost the peace so dearly 
earned by World War II. 

The moral incentives and hopes for a 
better world which sustained us through 
World War II were betrayed, and this has 
given Communist Russia a military and 
propaganda initiative which, if unstayed, 
will destroy us. 

They abandoned friendly nations such as 
Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia to fend for themselves 
against the Communist aggression which 
soon swallowed them. 

Perhaps the most significant difference be- 


tween foreign policy and domestic issues is one 
of degree in emotional impact. Internal policy 
questions have great difficulty competing in the 
arena of emotions with actual war, threat of 
war, prevention of war, or blame for war. Class 
appeals are less discernible here. Irrationality 
outstrips reason, and symbols become of para- 
mount importance. Our parties are not un- 
aware of these significations. Neither party is 
above developing a war related theme as a ve- 
hicle for a possible ride to political power. 
Treatment of the War Theme 

In this century only the presidential cam- 
paign of 1944 has fallen during the midst of a 
declared war. One would expect for the sake of 
unity that criticism of the Administration’s 
foreign policy would be minimal. And so it 
was, with the Republicans hinting rather than 
hooting at Democratic shortcomings. Both 
parties spoke of cooperation with the Allies to 
win the war, and both mentioned the need for 
some type of post-war world organization cap- 
able of keeping the peace. The Republicans, as 
the minority party, promised to prosecute the 
war to total victory “under the competent and 
trained direction of our General Staff and Office 
of Naval Operations without civilian interfer- 
ence and with every civilian resource.” The 
party also pledged to “keep the American 
people informed concerning all agreements with 
foreign nations.” Any treaty entered into for 
the “attainment of international aims” was to 
be “made only by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate of the United States... .” 

Undeclared wars fall into a different category 
with the platform makers. The Administra- 
tion’s policy is measured in terms of American 
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casualties. Any long range merits of the Presi- 
dent’s policy are ignored by the minority party 
in favor of the immediate possibility of gaining 
political power. 

The Democrats in 1900 bitterly condemned 
the Philippine policy of the Administration: “It 
has involved the Republic in an unnecessary 
war, sacrificed the lives of many of our noblest 
sons, and placed the United States, previously 
known and applauded throughout the world as 
the champion of freedom, in the false and un- 
American position of crushing with military 
force the efforts of our former allies to achieve 
liberty and self-government.” In the same 
platform, the military action in the Philippines 
was referred to as a war of “criminal aggres- 
sion.” 

The Republican platform in 1952 placed the 
blame for Korea squarely on the Democratic 
Administration. The United States had been 
plunged “into war in Korea without the con- 
sent of our citizens through their authorized 
representatives in Congress... .” The theme 
was that the Democratic Administration had 
stupidly set up a ready-made situation for ag- 
gression in Korea and then committed our 
forces under unfavorable conditions. Already 
the tragic cost was “over 110,000 American 
casualties.” “In going back into Korea, they 
evoked the patriotic and sacrificial support of 
the American people. But by their hampering 
orders they produced stalemates and ignomini- 
ous bartering with our enemies, and they offer 
no hope of victory.” 


Unpreparedness for military action is a 
criticism often directed at the party controlling 
the Presidency. In 1916 the Republicans spoke 
of the necessity of maintaining a strong Army 
and Navy for the protection of the country. 
Our nation needed “a coherent continuous 
policy of national defense” and “even in these 
perilous days” the Democrats had failed to de- 
velop such a policy. 


In 1920 the Republicans said: “Inexcusable 
failure to make timely preparations is the chief 
indictment against the Democratic administra- 
tion in the conduct of the war.” Furthermore, 
“Had not our associates protected us, both on 
land and sea, during the first twelve months of 
our participation and furnished us to the very 
day of the armistice with munitions, planes, 
and artillery, this failure would have been 





punished with disaster.” This failure “directly 
resulted in unnecessary losses to our gallant 
troops, in the imperilment of victory itself, and 
in an enormous waste of public funds, literally 
poured into the breach created by gross neg- 
lect.” 


The Republican platform of 1940 stated: 


The present National Administration 
has already spent for all purposes more 
than 54 billion dollars—has boosted the 
national debt and current Federal taxes to 
an all-time high; and yet by the Presi- 
dent’s own admission we are still wholly 
unprepared to defend our country, its in- 
stitutions, and our individual liberties in a 
war that threatens to engulf the whole 
world; and this in spite of the fact that 
foreign wars have been in progress for 2 
years or more and that military inform- 
ation concerning these wars and the re- 
armament programs of the warring 
nations has been at all time available to 
the National Administration through its 
diplomatic and other channels. 

The Republican Party stands for Amer- 
icanism, preparedness, and peace. We ac- 
cordingly fasten upon the New Deal full 
responsibility for our unpreparedness and 
for the consequences of involvement in 
war. 

The Democrats, as the majority party on the 
eve of two world wars, made counter claims in 
answer to the charges of neglecting the 
Nation’s defense. In 1916 “the plans and en- 
actments” of Congress were pointed out as 
proof of the party’s belief in the necessity of 
an adequate army and “for the continuous de- 
velopment of a navy, worthy to support the 
great naval traditions of the United States... .” 
In 1940 the platform asserted: 


For years our President has warned the 
Nation that organized assaults against relig- 
ion, democracy, and international good faith 
threatened our own peace and security. Men 
blinded by partisanship brushed aside these 
warnings as war-mongering and officious 
inter-meddling. The fall of 12 nations was 
necessary to bring their belated approval of 
legislative and executive action that the 
President had urged and undertaken with 
the full support of the people. 


It is a tribute to the President’s foresight 
and action that our defense forces are today 
at the peak of their peacetime effectiveness. 


Weakness and unpreparedness invite ag- 
gression. We must be so strong that no pos- 
sible combination of powers would dare to 
attack us. We propose to provide America 
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with an invincible air force, a navy strong 

enough to protect all our seacoasts and our 

national interests, and a fully equipped and 
mechanized army. 

Of course, no party in its platform has ad- 
mitted that its policies might lead to war. The 
Democrats in 1916 came as close to this revela- 
tion as judicious platform makers have come in 
this century. After referring to the desire of 
the people of the United States for peace and 
the friendship of all other nations, this state- 
ment followed: “. .. but they insist upon 
having absolute freedom of National life and 
policy, and feel that they owe it to themselves 
and to the role of spirited independence which 
it is their sole ambition to play that they 
should render themselves secure against the 
hazard of interference from any quarter, and 
should be able to protect their rights upon the 
seas or in any part of the world.” 

Then in 1940 the Democratic platform in- 
cluded this oft quoted sentence: “We will not 
participate in foreign wars, and we will not 
send our army, naval or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack.” 

On the other hand, following a war, the 
party in power during hostilities is quick to 
point out that the Nation has won a glorious 
victory under its leadership. Thus in 1900 the 
Republicans proclaimed: 

It was a war unsought and patiently re- 
sisted, but when it came the American Gov- 
ernment was ready. Its fleets were cleared 
for action. Its armies were in the field, and 
the quick and signal triumph of its forces 
on land and sea bore equal tribute to the 
courage of American soldiers and sailors, 


and to the skill and foresight of Republican 
statesmanship. 


And four years later the American people 
were again reminded of Republican war leader- 
ship in these words. “We refused to palter 
longer with the miseries of Cuba. We fought a 
quick and victorious war with Spain.” 

In 1920 the Democrats combined praise for 
the President with criticism for the Republican 
Congressional party. With the war “success- 
fully prosecuted and gloriously ended,” the Re- 
publicans in Congress “far from applauding the 
masterly leadership of the President and fel- 
icitating the country on the amazing achieve- 
ments of the American government, has 
meanly requited the considerate course of the 


chief magistrate by savagely defaming the 

Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
In 1948 Democratic spokesmen, speaking of 

leadership in World War II, had this to say: 


When the United States was treacherously 
and savagely attacked, our great Democratic 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and a Dem- 
ocratic Congress preserved the Nation’s 
honor, and with high courage and with the 
invincible might of the American people, the 
challenge was accepted. Under his inspiring 
leadership the Nation created the greatest 
Army that ever assembled under the flag, 
the mightiest Air Force, the most powerful 
Navy on the globe, and the largest merchant 
marine in the world. 

The prevention of war, or measures to make 
war less likely, have also been favorite subjects 
in party platforms. Strictly speaking, peace 
as such has never been at issue, because both 
parties during and between wars have always 
agreed that world peace is to be preferred to 
world war. Differences of opinion have arisen 
between the parties as to the most efficacious 
way of preserving the peace. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the positions taken in 1920 concerning 
the League of Nations. 

The Republicans stood “for agreement among 
the nations to preserve the peace of the 
world.” Association should be based “upon in- 
ternational justice, and must provide methods 
which shall maintain the rule of public right 
by the development of law and the decision of 
impartial courts, and which shall secure instant 
and general international conference whenever 
peace shall be threatened by political action 
... The covenant signed by President Wilson 
contained stipulations “‘not only intolerable for 
an independent people, but certain to produce 
the injustice, hostility and controversy among 
nations which it proposed to prevent”. 


The Democratic platform looked upon a 
League of Nations “as the surest, if not the 
only, practicable means of maintaining the per- 
manent peace of the world...” Immediate 
ratification of the Versailles Treaty was advo- 
cated “without reservations which would im- 
pair its essential integrity”. Reservations 
would not be opposed that made “clearer or 
more specific the obligations of the United 
States to the league associates”. Rejected as 
“utterly vain, if not vicious” was the “Repub- 
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lican assumption that ratification of the treaty 
and membership in the League of Nations 
would in any wise impair the integrity or in- 
dependence of our country.” 

Following World War II both parties have 
consistently taken almost identical stands on 
the United Nations Organization. Essentially, 
this position has been one of wholehearted sup- 
port with a promise to work for improvement 
in its operation. 

Disarmament as the way to peace loomed 
large in one or both party platforms from 1924 
through 1932. There were no major cleavages 
between the parties here, but the Democrats as 
the minority group were a bit more specific in 
their proposals than the party in power. Dur- 
ing this period, too, Democrats and Republicans 
affirmed the ideal of “outlawry of war” or the 
“renunciation” of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy by all nations. In 1936 both party 
platforms reflected the isolationist sentiment of 
the American public. Since the Second World 
War the two parties have mentioned the need 
for some type of universal control over the 
implements of war. 


Miscellaneous Topics 


Throughout this century certain aspects of 
foreign relations have been treated in stand- 
ard fashion by both parties. Reaffirmation of 
the principle of the Monroe Doctrine is almost 
always found in both platforms. So, too, are 
claims of friendship for our Latin American 
neighbors. Expressions of sympathy for the 
people of foreign states beset by external or 
interna! difficulties are not uncommon. 

At times both parties have severely crit- 
icized the President for meddling in the inter- 
nal affiairs of Latin American States. For ex- 
ample, President Wilson was condemned on 
this score by the Republicans as a result of his 
Mexican policy. More often, the Democratic 
platform has made such charges against Re- 
publican Presidents. 


Both parties have disapproved of the Presi- 
dent’s use of the executive agreement. In 1928 
the Democrats listed as a principle of construc- 
tive foreign policy, “Abolition of the practice 
of the President of entering into and carrying 
out agreements with a foreign government 
... for the protection of such government 
against revolution or foreign attack or for the 


supervision of its internal affairs”, when such 
agreements had not been consented to by the 
Senate. 

The Republicans in 1952 gave the Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam conferences as examples 
where the leaders of the Democratic Adminis- 
trations had “acted without the knowledge or 
consent of Congress or of the American people.” 
A promise was made that under Republican 
leadership the Government of the United 
States would “repudiate all commitments con- 
tained in secret understandings such as those 
of Yalta which aid Communist enslavements.” 

Conclusion 

In the past platforms have not been treated 
by majority parties as promises, redeemable in 
positive legislative enactments. Nevertheless, 
these documents are considered as important 
weapons by party leaders in the struggle to 
gain control of the government. Often, the 
statements in the platforms set the general 
pattern for the campaign oratory of the can- 
didates. Therefore, one cannot dismiss plat- 
forms as unimportant if one believes that the 
compaign has any significant effect upon 
voters’ behavior. 

A frequent criticism of our party system has 
been the relative lack of clear-cut issues in 
presidential campaigns. But party leaders 
strive mightily to create genuine or superficial 
issues. And in the foreign policy field both 
types are easier to come by than in domestic 
affairs. This is true for a number of reasons. 
The President must assume responsibility for 
our foreign policy. Because of the nature of in- 
ternational relations, success here cannot be 
guaranteed to the extent that is possible in 
domestic programs. Then, too, the average 
American is not well informed on foreign policy 
issues, so extravagant claims in party plat- 
forms may go unanalyzed by the individual. 

Finally, in the foreign affairs field, especially 
on those issues related to war, the emotional 
impact upon the voter is commonly greater 
than where purely domestic issues are involved. 
If the President has committed our troops to 
military action without a declaration of war 
by Congress, he will be severely condemned by 
the opposing party, and the number of Amer- 
ican casualties will be writ large. No party 
wants war; but sooner or later, the Adminis- 
tration in power during hostilities will be 
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charged with lack of preparedness. On the 
other hand, after the victory has been won, the 
Administration’s party points to its glorious 
war record. 

In the foreseeable future, foreign affairs will 
continue to be a matter of grave concern to 
any Administration, Republican or Democratic. 


Judging by past performances, our parties will 
not permit any ideal of a “bi-partisan foreign 
policy” to stand in the way of exploiting the 
mistakes, real or imaginary, of the Adminis- 
tration. 





1 These years were 1900, 1916, 1920, 1940, 1944, 1948, 
and 1952. 


Mohammed: Prophet or Politician? 
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Throughout the eastern world today nearly 
three hundred millions of people, though politi- 
cally divided, are united by a common bond, the 
faith of Islam. The Shiites of Persia and Paki- 
stan, the Sunnites of Turkey, Arabia, Turke- 
stan, and Africa, and several dozen assorted 
sects throughout the Orient, though differing 
in principle, still with few exceptions agree 
that “there is no God but Allah, and Mohammed 
is his prophet.” 

There was a time in history when the very 
name of Mohammed, or Mahomet, struck terror 
into European hearts. Just as the earlier Attila 
and the Huns were regarded as synonymous 
with all that was fierce and unreasoning, so 
the mere mention of Mohammed and the Sara- 
cens evoked visions of a ravaged Christian 
countryside and of helpless maidens being 
carried off to dens of slavery and iniquity. It 
was Islam that was largely responsible for the 
attacks on the Byzantine Empire and the swal- 
lowing up of the Sassanids, and for the con- 
quest of Egypt, North Africa, and Spain. To 
accomplish this it united the otherwise hope- 
lessly divided Arabs in a common purpose and, 
to some extent, a common fanaticism. Today, 
when only a remnant of their former power 
remains, this force continues to bind them 
together. 

The grandeur which marked the Saracenic 
civilization is now almost a commonplace 
among historians. Yet impartial viewpoints 
toward it and Islam were until the late Nine- 
teenth century comparatively rare in Christian 
countries. The few intrepid individuals who 
attempted to give them a fair hearing were 
forced by the popular prejudice to counter each 
favorable statement with one equally unfavor- 


able. Thus, the writer when mentioning Mo- 
hammed’s name was apt to add “at the mention 
of whom the mind shudders.” “Everything 
maintained or invented to the disadvantage of 
Islam was greedily absorbed by Europe. A 
vigorous combating of prevalent fictions con- 
cerning Islam would have exposed a scholar to 
a similar treatment to that which. . . fell to 
any Englishman who maintained the cause of 
the Boers. .. .”! 


There is in this question more than a little 
significance for today. Events of the present 
generations have shaken the Western world to 
its foundations. Eleven years ago the most 
devastating war in history ended, a war the 
consequences of which mankind is only now 
beginning dimly to perceive. One of the most 
serious of the problems arising from that war 
is Arab nationalism. The spectacle of Moslems 
fighting for recognition in Morocco, or Mos- 
lems in Indonesia and Pakistan working to con- 
solidate their newly won independence, or the 
Arab League meeting to discuss the Palestine 
problem makes plain the inescapable fact that 
Islam is a force to be reckoned with in the 
world today. 


The man behind that force is Mohammed, 
the founder of Islam. Islam, which is popularly 
called Mohammedanism in Christian countries, 
means entire submission to the decrees of God. 
As a living, missionary force the name Mo- 
hammed means something less to the Moslem 
than does that of Jesus to the Christian. Yet, if 
one is to understand the living force which is 
Islam today, one must know the story of the 
man who was its author and founder. 

Who was Mohammed? Was he, as he claimed, 
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the prophet revealed through the angel Gabriel? 
Or was he simply a scheming politician quick 
to seize the main chance? Before any answer 
can be given to this question, it is first appro- 
priate to look into the backgrounds of Islam. 

Perhaps no race in history is so markedly a 
product of its environment as the Arab race. 
The land left an indelible imprint on the Arab’s 
character. Necessity dictated his acts—it made 
him restless, turbulent, war-like. It made him 
practice infanticide and wage war. With a soil 
too sterile to support the numerous population 
of Arabia, it was no wonder that the clans 
which lacked oases “found life so hard that 
conquest of other countries became for them a 
necessity.” 2 


The ferm “race” as applied to the Arabs is 
used in a loose sense. Ethnologically or, more 
properly, linguistically, the Arabs are a Semitic 
people who claim their descent from Abraham 
through Ishmael his son. But while the Jews 
have a history from the time of Abraham, the 
Arabs have none until the time of Mohammed, 
twenty-five centuries later. The Arabs were 
not united politically, economically, or other- 
wise. “They were split up into separate and 
often hostile tribes in districts geographically 
divided by mountains and shifting sands... 
their history was of cattle-lifting raids, pro- 
ducing often blood-feuds, and of the rise and 
fall in power and even hegemony of the differ- 
ent tribes.” * 


Religiously Arabia was a veritable melting 
pot of creeds and cults. The original mono- 
theism of the Arabs had been supplanted by 
Sabeism, a form of star-worship. In addition, 
there appears to have existed before Moham- 
med’s coming “demon-worship, snake worship, 
and every variety of fetichism, often accom- 
panied with debasing rites and practices.” At 
one time there were said to be no less than 365 
idols of various deities in the Kaaba, the re- 
ligious temple at Mecca. (The Kaaba is now the 
shrine of Islam to which every good Moslem 
turns five times daily to pray.) Besides idolatry, 
Christianity, Judaism, and Persian Magism 
were all to be found in Arabia. 


Yet, disunited as they were, the Arabs had a 
common character and social system. “Every 
Arab was, in essentials, like every other, full 
of poetry and sentiment, with the greediness 


which among poverty stricken races is a pas- 
sion; with a knowledge of traditional history, 
and consequently an ingrained reverence for 
pedigree; brave, accustomed to arms, and 
carrying the point of honor—revenge for insult 
or injury to the clan—almost to ferocity.” 5 

Nearly all writers concede that economics 
contributed in no small measure to the success 
of Mohammed in drawing followers to his re- 
ligion. Professor James Westfall Thompson, in 
noting the harsh realities of existence in Arabia 
prior to the Prophet’s coming, pointed out that 
a gradual outward infiltration of the green 
borderlands about Arabia was taking place long 
before Mohammed appeared on the scene. And 
he added: “All recent writers agree that a 
period of unusual drought preceded the coming 
of Mohammed and that the tribes were in a 
high state of unrest and peculiarly susceptible 
to any new leadership which offered a means 
of escape from the precarious life of the 
desert.” ® 


Readiness of the people for a change was not 
confined to Arabia. In Spain social discontent, 
fanned by economic oppression, religious big- 
otry, and misgovernment, was mounting. Asia 
Minor was fraught with doctrinal strife and 
staggering under oppressive taxation. In Persia 
the middle classes, virtually outcasts because 
of the Zoroastrian creed, were discontented and 
eager for a change. 


Mohammed, in short, appeared at an oppor- 
tune moment in history. The religious disunity 
and economic distresses of Arabia, the corrup- 
tion within the Byzantine and Sassanid (Per- 
sian) Empires, the schisms of the Christian 
church, all conjoined to make fertile soil in 
which some ambitious and far-sighted leader 
might plant the seeds of a new faith. Moham- 
med was that leader. 

According to most authorities, Mohammed 
was born about 570 A.D. in the Holy City of 
Mecca. The exact date is in dispute, as are most 
other dates connected with his career. Tradi- 
tion has it that his father died before he was 
born. It is believed on fairly good authority that 
he was a descendant of the chief of the power- 
ful Koreish clan, traditional guardians of the 
Kaaba. There is some evidence that, notwith- 
standing this distinguished background, the boy 
was reared in circumstances bordering on 
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poverty. When he was six, according to Arab 
tradition, his mother died. Two years later his 
grandfather passed away. 

Mohammed, so the tale goes, was then taken 
by an uncle named Abu Taleb. Abu Taleb was 
a traveling merchant. There is no doubt that 
he sometimes took his nephew with him on his 
caravan trips. In the course of one of these, a 
trip to Syria, young Mohammed is supposed to 
have talked with Christians and to have been 
profoundly impressed by a monk among their 
number. There is also an Arab tradition that he 
worked for a time as a shepherd. This calling 
was considered an honorable one for an Ara- 
bian of high birth in that day. 

At the age of twenty-five Mohammed, tradi- 
tion further has it, married his employer, a 
wealthy widow named Khadija some fifteen 
years his senior. Seemingly content in his new- 
found financial independence, the young hus- 
band appears to have settled down to a partner- 
ship in an agricultural produce shop in Mecca. 
(It is important to note that Mecca was not 
only a great religious center in that day— it 
was a teeming commercial center.) One of the 
first uses of his good fortune, so the legend 
goes, was to help his kind uncle, Abu Taleb, 
who had fallen into financial] distress. 


Despite his evident lack of education—he 
appears to have been totally illiterate—Mo- 
hammed possessed an active intellectual curi- 
osity. He began now to forsake the sordid air 
of the market place for the loftier atmosphere 
of neighboring Mt. Hira. There, it appears, he 
would sit for days pondering. He had been for 
some time in contact with both Christians and 
Jews “and his mind brooded over the possibility 
of reconciling these creeds with the pagan cult 
of Arabia.” He was aware of the original mono- 
theistic character of the Arab religion. “Grad- 
ually, a horror of idol worship arose in his 
mind, a belief in one true impersonal and abso- 
lute Deity .. . brooding for months on the tops 
of the Hira range, he gradually obtained that 
ecstatic conviction ... that he had been selected 
to become the Messenger of the Most High.” 7 


Mohammed was forty when he announced to 
the sneering inhabitants of Mecca that God 
had elected him apostle of a faith which meant 
their religious ruin. According to the tradi- 
tional Koran version, his call came in a trance 


in which the angel Namous (Gabriel) appeared 
and saluted him as the Prophet. These revela- 
tions continued at regular intervals throughout 
his life, sometimes rescuing him from embar- 
rassing situations. 


Those historians who are skeptical of Mo- 
hammed’s revelations, yet who nevertheless 
acquit him of the charge of pure invention 
point out that they appear in each case to have 
been accompanied by violent convulsions, This 
led Orientalist Gustav Weil to conclude that the 
great Arabian suffered from epileptic fits. 
Aloys Sprenger advanced the opinion that the 
convulsions were a form of hysteria accom- 
panied by catalepsy.* Other historians have 
been less charitable. They point out, for ex- 
ample, that one faithful scribe apdstatized 
when he became convinced that his master’s 
trance was imposture. 


Mohammed’s progress after announcing his 
mission was at first slow. In three years he 
gained only thirteen converts. His first adher- 
ents were his wife and his adopted children, 
Ali and Zeid, Another early convert was Abu 
Bekr, wealthy father of Mohammed’s favorite 
wife Ayesha, and afterwards his successor. 
Among the Prophet’s opponents in Mecca, the 
most militant was his own Koreish clan. Even- 
tually their opposition turned into open violence 
with the result that, eight years after the 
Announcement, Mohammed was forced to. flee 
from the city where his ancestors had reigned. 
He went to Yatreb (later Medina) where he 
was received by a howling mob. He remained, 
not without many tribulations, to become 
prince of the city. 

It was at Medina that for the first time a 
frank note of political opportunism crept into 
Mohammed’s message. He discovered that he 
could lure converts by offering them the pros- 
pect of raiding the rich caravans of the Koreish 
of Mecca. It was also at Medina that the series 
of revelations commenced in which Mohammed 
for the first time enjoined war against the 
infidel as one of the duties of the faithful. Up 
to this point he had sought to reconcile the 
faith with the other monotheistic religions, 
principally Judaism. He frequently claimed 
that his revelations confirmed the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures, He accepted the Jews as 
the Chosen people; moreover he accepted the 
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Virgin birth, the miracle of healing the sick, 
and the Ascension. He denied only the cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection. 

Enraged by the raids from Medina upon 
their commerce, the Koreish of Mecca now 
summoned their allies and set about to retali- 
ate. In 627 they laid seige to the Mohammed 
stronghold with an army estimated at ten 
thousand. The siege failed. A plot by the dis- 
gruntled Jewish inhabitants of Medina to de- 
liver up the city to the Meccans was discovered 
in time, and the mass execution of eight hun- 
dred Jews followed. Mohammed readily as- 
sented to this cruel deed, but, later, disturbed 
by the excesses of some of his followers, he 
conveniently published a revelation limiting the 
means of capital punishment. 


Three years passed. In 630, eight years after 
his flight from Mecca, Mohammed returned in 
triumph to the city of his ancestors, By 632 he 
was master of all Arabia and planning attacks 
on Syria and the Roman Empire. But now Mo- 
hammed’s time on earth was growing short. He 
was about sixty-four years old and in poor 
health. He had never claimed to be other than 
a mortal man.® On the eighth of June, 632, 
tradition has it, “exclaiming at intervals, ‘the 
Lord grant me pardon .. , the blessed compan- 
ionship on high’ he died in the arms of Ayesha, 
his favourite wife.” 1 

Mohammed’s neglect to name a successor 
resulted in a split between the orthodox follow- 
ers of Abu Bekr (Sunnites) and the adherents 
of Ali (Shiites). Some Shiites today go so far 
as to reject Mohammed entirely, claiming that 
the revelations transmitted to him by the angel 
Gabriel were actually intended for Ali. 


The Islam which Mohammed founded is es- 
sentially a simple faith. There is no church 
hierarchy, no elaborate echatology, no clergy 
to become corrupted, and no spiritual tie. The 
word Islam, as has been said, literally means 
submission to the divine will, and the faithful 
are enjoined to believe in the Unity of God. 
Mohammed made no claim to having founded 
a new religion; his professed object was the 
restoration of the primitive, monotheistic faith 
of the fathers. The orthodox Moslem, to repeat, 
sums up his faith as follows: “There is only 
one God, and Mohammed is his apostle.” 

Islam essentially consists of the faithful ob- 


servance of five duties: The Moslem “must 
testify that there is but one God, pray five 
times a day, give the legal alms, observe the 
month’s fast [Ramada], and make the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca at least once.” “™ In addition the 
faith enjoins against the use of intoxicating 
liquors (although this commandment is more 
often honored in the breach than in the 
observance). Mohammed did not propound the 
doctrine of predestination which found its way 
into the Koran. This is the work of some rather 
unscrupulous individuals known as the Com- 
mentators, who took it upon themselves to 
translate his words. 


It is difficult to read an unbiased account of 
Mohammed’s life and still doubt his funda- 
mental sincerity. His first converts were those 
closest to him, members of his household and 
friends who were well acquainted with his 
private life. A man does not normally embark 
upon a career of deception at forty. It was 
years before he was able to make even a few 
converts; nothing but a firm belief in the 
authenticity of his mission “could have sus- 
tained him throughout this long period of 
failure, loneliness and contempt.” 


But as Mohammed’s fortunes rose his char- 
acter underwent a change. He became a politi- 
cian. To the Bedouin of the desert he offered 
war and booty in exchange for support, to the 
town dwellers of the littoral the protection of 
commerce. “The tone of his revelations changed, 
adapting themselves to his necessities; and he 
claimed inspiration for every action, even for 
taking an additional wife.” (He had fourteen.) 
Politics had gained the upper hand in his 
religion. 





1C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mohammedanism (N. Y., 
1916), p. 17. 

2James Westfall Thompson, Economic and Social 
History of the Middle Ages (N. Y., 1928), p. 184. 

8 Indispensable on the backgrounds of Arab history 
is P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (N. Y., 1987). 

4 Thompson, op. cit., p. 185. Cf. Henry Massé, Islam 
(N. Y., 1938), Caster I. 

5 Meredith Townsend, Mohammed, the Great Arabian 
(N. Y., 1912), p. 23. 

6 Thompson, op. cit., p. 185. 

7 Townsend, - cit., p. 30. 

8 Gustav Weil, Muhammed der Prophet (Stuttgart, 
1848); Aloys Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des 
Mohammad (Berlin, 1861-1865). 

®This is a recurent note in R. V. C. Bodley, The 
Messenger (N. Y., 1946), passim. 

10 Townsend, op. cit., p. 71. 

11 James Westfall Thompson, History of the Middle 
Ages (N. Y., 1931), p. 85. 
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A Godsend to Ancient 
and Medieval History 


JOSEPH H. DAHMUS 


The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania 


Nothing more revolutionary in its promise 
has struck the academic world since the inven- 
tion of the typewriter than the appearance in 
recent years of inexpensive editions of many of 
the great works of literature and history. Until 
recently such reading material had remained a 
closed book except to those who could afford 
private collections or were endowed with suffi- 
cient energy to repair to the local library—if 
this could boast of fare above the popular level. 
That this literature was beyond the financial 
and physical reach of the reading public had 
the result ultimately of placing it above its 
taste. But a significant change is now in prog- 
ress. Reading habits are being transformed. 
Enter any large drugstore, and from beside the 
bottle of rubbing alcohol you may see peering 
at you none other than Herodotus, or Cicero, 
or St. Augustine, and at a price any working- 
man can afford. Thucydides and Marcus Aure- 
lius are stepping out of their esoteric circles 
and, who knows, within a few years they and 
their ancient friends may have become as pop- 
ular with the general reading public as the 
western and detective story. 


That these inexpensive editions have already 
begun to revolutionize the reading habits of 
the nation is manifest from the fact that they 
keep on coming, in greater abundance and more 
attractive covers. So small is the margin of 
profit per copy, that sales must approach the 
one-hundred-thousand mark before the publish- 
ing company can reassure itself that it has 
backed the right horse. Surely among these 
many thousands of purchasers the learned pro- 
fession and the college student figure promi- 
nently, but to date the number of instructors 
who have discovered the unique merit of these 


books in the study of many of the humanities 
has been regrettably small. It is the purpose of 
this article to justify and to encourage the use 
of these inexpensive editions specifically in the 
study of Ancient and Medieval History. 


Any young Ph.D. will learn to his dismay, if 
he has not been forewarned, that the demand 
for instructors in the area before the discovery 
of America is lamentably weak and growing no 
stronger. No, there is little interest in Ancient 
and Medieval History. Yes, to be sure, place 
will be reserved for both in so-called history of 
civilization courses, but this has proved at best 
a dubious respite. In the first place, since the 
severely compressed record of the achievement 
of the ancient and medieval worlds finds itself 
catalogued there with the contributions of 
Patagonia, Polynesia, and paleolithic man, the 
student is likely to come away with the impres- 
sion—assuming the course leaves him with any 
impressions—that the achievement of Greece, 
Rome, and Medieval Europe was not so pre- 
cious after all. In the second place, the instruc- 
tor who handles these civilization courses is 
ordinarily trained to provide scholarly instruc- 
tion in only the more recent periods, and since 
his treatment of the earlier reaches of history 
is apt to be, as a consequence, superficial and 
his inspiration nil, he and the student outdis- 
tance one another in their eagerness to get into 
something more “interesting.”’ Thus even within 
the civilization course itself the ancient and 
medieval content is under constant fire. The 
first two-volume texts to appear divided the 
sweep of history at 1500. Each new edition and 
publisher places the division a generation or 
two closer to today. Any day expect announce- 
ment of “The History of Universal Civilization, 
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Including Earth and Its Planets: Volume I: 
Eozoic Times to the Election of Franklin Roose- 
velt; Volume II: The New Deal to Yesterday.” 


Of a variety of factors which have forced a 
contraction during recent decades of the 
amount of attention paid to Ancient and Medi- 
eval History, the most serious has been the con- 
tinuous growth of the curriculum. Were the 
curriculum of 1900 to meet that of 1950 on the 
street, they might easily pass one another by 
without recognition. Gone almost as completely 
as the Gibson Girl is the study of classical 
languages and religion. These seemed most 
expendable to a twentieth century faced with 
the threat of the entire academic ship’s foun- 
dering from constant loading on of new courses. 
Room had to be made for scores of technical 
training courses once handled in the non-pro- 
fessional atmosphere of the factory or labora- 
tory or on the humbler level of the normal 
school. A variety of art courses elbowed out a 
place for themselves in the curriculum, as did 
psychology, sociology, the other social sciences, 
and a score of less “intellectual” studies whose 
presence has been more often felt than ac- 
cepted. Thus if the student found that the 
course in advanced fly-tying brought significant 
returns with the opening of the fishing season, 
out went another of the humanities. The pres- 
sure was felt all along the line in the liberal 
arts college, from literature, to foreign lan- 
guages, to history. For some such as Greek and 
philology the end came quickly. The death 
throes of others like Ancient and Medieval His- 
tory have been somewhat more prolonged, but 
between the instructor who can claim little 
competency in those fields and the civilization 
course which has robbed them of their sub- 
stance, the end should not be long in coming. 
Already one hears of teachers’ colleges offering 
the entire sweep of history in one semester! 
One might venture a sigh of relief in the hope 
that at least history had finally hit bedrock, 
were this not already a case for the coroner. 
History when compressed within such narrow 
limits is no more history than a football is a ball 
after being ironed out under a steamroller — 
and no more useful. 


How is one to combat this tendency to pro- 
liferate courses and subject matter at the in- 
evitable expense of such traditional disciplines 


as history? By making the offerings in these 
fields more interesting. For it is student re- 
action in the final analysis which determines 
the presence of a course or even a discipline in 
the curriculum, This rule does not apply to the 
vocational course which obviously belongs in 
another category—it is required—and as long 
as society has a need for lawyers, physicians, 
engineers, and farmers, students will willy-nilly 
register for such courses in order to gain the 
professional skill required. But for the bulk of 
the offerings in the liberal arts college, the stu- 
dent’s preference provides the decisive test. 
Since the values these courses impart are not so 
readily marketable, as for example, the ability 
to distinguish a potential milk champion from 
just another cow, the instructor must “sell” his 
course. This idea is not new. Ambitious in- 
structors have long been giving deep thought to 
the problem of enhancing their course offerings, 
Some have done this by enriching their mate- 
rials through a greater knowledge of allied 
fields, in the case of the historian, through a 
study of philosophy, literature, and art. Others 
have followed an easier route. To attract stu- 
dents some have reduced homework below a 
minimum, a few have guaranteed all comers 
good marks, while others have eliminated any 
subject matter which could not be dramatized. 


Serious students who have studied this prob- 
lem of making course offerings in history more 
attractive have been unanimous in recommend- 
ing greater use of primary sources, Nothing so 
impresses, even fascinates, the student as work- 
ing with primary materials. Give him Homer to 
read or Thucydides or Bede, and he usually be- 
comes convinced beyond all the instructor’s ef- 
forts to prove it, that history is both interesting 
and provocative. But could courses built around 
source materials be feasible except in classes of 
a handful which university administrators 
could normally not afford or in institutions 
graced with extensive libraries? The first at- 
tempt to meet this difficulty came through the 
use of documentary supplements which were 
almost as numerous a few years back and as 
zealously peddled by college textbook salesmen 
as the textbooks themselves. But student re- 
sponse and instructor reaction were not entirely 
favorable. The supplements often proved more 
tantalizing than satisfying, too concentrated 
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for effective assimilation, and, of course, their 
purchase doubled the financial investment for 
the student. More recently has appeared the 
“problems” course, Yet despite certain ad- 
mitted advantages, a reluctant majority fear 
that this approach forces too drastic a reduc- 
tion of the area to be covered to satisfy the 
needs of the survey course. And here, as in the 
case of the volume of documents, there was 
sharp objection to the artificial and arbitrary 
selection of the materials to which the student 
was to be introduced and to which he had per- 
force to limit himself. 


This suggests why the appearance of these 
great pieces of world history and literature in 
inexpensive format bids fair to vitalize, if not 
revolutionize, the teaching of history. For by 
reading some eight of these books each semes- 
ter, the student will be in a position to reap all 
the blessings of the document or problem ap- 
proaches without suffering their disadvantages. 
He will be reading as much from the sources as 
he has time for, not just one volume of selected 
documents. He will do the selecting himself, not 
have it done for him by an editor. This will pro- 
vide him the stimulation of working over virgin 
territory as it were, not over materials which 
have already been partially digested by some 
one else. He will receive more vivid impressions 
of what ancient and medieval man thought and 
did. He will be able to detect discrepancies 
among the sources themselves and between 
them and what the instructor has to say. He 
will meet with all those biographical, geo- 
graphical, and sociological minutae which make 
great history so attractive, but which the pres- 
sure of space obliges the textbook writer to 
sacrifice. In short, not only will the student be- 
come somewhat aware of the historical proc- 
esses and gain experience in the evaluation of 
historical evidence; he will develop in addition 
a real and enduring love for the subject. 


Now while a steady flow of new titles keeps 
rolling off the printing presses in their colorful, 
paper-bound covers, only in the ancient and 
medieval fields is their number at present suffi- 
cient to justify their extensive use by the in- 
structor. In fact, it is doubtful whether the stu- 
dent of modern history should be permitted to 
devote so much time to contemporary sources. 
This is not the fault of the publishers so much 


as of history. Since Gutenberg’s invention and 
the tremendous dissemination of the written 
word consequent upon it, nowhere except in the 
ancient and medieval periods is the cultural 
achievement found in so concentrated a form 
that it can be appreciated through the medium 
of a relatively few books. And there is a second 
reason why these inexpensive editions of the 
world’s classics will never have such an impact 
upon the study of modern history as that of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages. That is the fact 
that the greater portion of man’s intellectual 
and spiritual achievement was already recorded 
by 1500. That is why it is so desperately impor- 
tant to prevent any further diminution of the 
time and emphasis given to the study of ancient 
and medieval history. Most of the ideas which 
underlie western civilization were thought of 
and expressed during those millenia, and it is 
ideas which provide history its substance. 


What titles offer themselves to the instructor 
for a place in the reading list, for example, in 
his one-semester course in the History of the 
Ancient Near East and Greece? There is, first 
of all, Childe’s Man Makes Himself (Mentor). 
While this is not a contemporary source, none 
exist for the prehistoric period, and Childe’s 
book is a classic. For despite the author’s mili- 
tant economic determinism, one cannot but 
marvel at the ingeniousness with which he re- 
incarnates the civilization of this early period 
with only a bit of twine and glue to work with. 
Then there are such titles as these: Ur of the 
Chaldees (Penguin), The Pyramids (Penguin), 
and Before Philosophy (Penguin), which merit 
consideration. This last is a brilliant analysis 
of the religious and intellectual life of Ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Had the publisher 
included that portion of the original which 
dealt with the Hebrews, this title would be a 
must. 

As the course moves out of the Near East 
and into the Aegean, both instructor and stu- 
dent will enjoy reading either Homer’s Iliad or 
Odyssey (available in a number of editions). 
If time permits for most of the materials con- 
tained in Seven Famous Greek Plays (Modern 
Library), the student will be able to gain first- 
hand acquaintance with all three of the great 
tragedians and with Aristophanes as well. If 
time is lacking, a number of publishing houses 
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have excellent selections from the plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides. The instructor may 
also choose from among a number of editions 
for his Herodotus and Thucydides. Whether he 
should have the student read all of each or only 
excerpts is a matter only the individual instruc- 
tor can decide. All students will find a selection 
from Plutarch’s Lives (Mentor) entertaining, 
while no list of readings from ancient sources 
would be complete without the Dialogues of 
Plato (Pocket Books). 


The selections for a one-semester course in 
Roman History are not so varied and, conse- 
quently, not so satisfactory as in the case of 
Greece. We need cheap editions of Livy, Polyb- 
ius, Seneca, Plautus and Terence, Suetonius, 
and Plutarch (lives of eminent Romans). Until 
these appear the instructor will be limited in 
his choice to the following authors: Virgil, 
Horace, Cicero, Lucretius, Caesar, Ovid, Taci- 
tus and Marcus Aurelius, While objection may 
be raised to the inclusion of such literary fig- 
ures as Virgil and Horace in this list, actually 
the student of Ancient History has as much 
right to delve into their translated works for 
information as has the linguist. 


Before considering the problem of reading 
materials for the one-semester course in 
Ancient History, a word might be in order here 
in defense of such a course. Granted that a two- 
semester course is superior, there can be no 
question that an appreciable amount of political 
and military detail which continues to clutter 
Ancient History textbooks could well be jetti- 
soned without doing irreparable injury to the 
record of man’s cultural achievement. Much of 
the agitation today for courses in general 
education emanates from educators who have 
found history wanting in its primary function, 
which is to provide the student with a knowl- 
edge of the best that man has wrought either 
in the spirit or in the body. Had these men re- 
ceived along with their Thutmose and Scipio, 
a substantial understanding of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, Greek tragedy, and Stoicism, they 
would be less anxious today for some other 
kind of course, not history. And even the most 
conservative scholar of antiquity should be 
willing to approve the one-semester course, 
since the alternative is not a two-semester 
course, but absorption (disappearance might 


be a more accurate term) into a civilization 
survey handled by men with little or no ac- 
quaintance with the world before 1500. 


Since it is difficult to attempt to teach a one- 
semester course in Ancient History without a 
textbook, to require the student to read more 
than three or four short primary sources in 
translation under the circumstances, would be 
placing an unreasonable burden upon his time 
and pocketbook. Among the titles which the 
instructor will wish to consider for such a 
course, titles which commend themselves be- 
cause of their brevity, nominal cost, and un- 
usual interest, are Woolley’s Digging up the 
Past (Penguin), Homer, the Theban Plays of 
Sophocles (Penguin), and Plutarch (men- 
tioned above). Finally, the instructor should 
not fail to examine a number of excellent 
studies by modern scholars which he may find 
more suitable to his needs than translations 
particularly in advanced courses, Among these 
are Kitto’s The Greeks (Penguin), Toynbee’s 
Greek Civilization and Character (Mentor), 
Barrow’s The Romans (Penguin), Hamilton’s 
The Greek Way to Western Civilization (Men- 
tor), Gurney’s The Hittites (Penguin), and De 
Burgh’s two volumes on The Legacy of the 
Ancient World (Penguin). 

Turning to the offerings available for use in 
Medieval History, one finds the problem of 
selection somewhat more complex than in An- 
cient History. The titles are not so numerous, 
the coverage not so general, the cost of many 
books not so modest, and the demands upon 
the intellectual capacity of the student consid- 
erably more varied. Yet it should be entirely 
possible to make a satisfactory selection from 
the following titles: Tacitus’s Germany, Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, The Fall of the Nibelungs 
(Everyman), Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, the 
New Testament, Koran, Heimskringla, Story of 
Burnt Njal, Arthurian Romances, Memoirs of 
the Crusades (Villehardouin and De Joinville), 
Lays of Marie de France, Aucassin and Nicol- 
ette, The Little Flowers of St. Francis, Selected 
Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Chau- 
cer, Marco Polo, Imitation of Christ, and Mach- 
iavelli. All of these titles are available at rea- 
sonably low prices, as are also such valuable 
studies and compilations as Ure’s Justinian and 
his Age (Penguin), Copleston’s Aquinas (Pen- 
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guin), and Freemantle’s The Age of Belief 
(Mentor). Medieval England is well covered in 
Roman Britain, Beginnings of English Society, 
English Society in the Early Middle Ages, Eng- 
land in the Late Middle Ages, and The Age of 
Chaucer, Finally, it comes as a windfall to the 
study of the Middle Ages that Eileen Power’s 
classic Medieval People now also appears in a 
gay paper jacket (Anchor). 


As I suggested in my opening paragraph, the 


appearance of all these titles in inexpensive 
format can well prove a life-saver to ancient 
and medieval history. The instructor who hesi- 
tates to use them may rest assured on two 
points: first, that their use will add enormously 
to the attractiveness and value of his course 
offerings; second, that not to make use of them 
is to invite the inevitable submergence of his 
domain into the nondescript, futilitarian sea 
of general education. Time is running out. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 


The Four Delusions 


ELIZABETH P. BROWN 
Ellicottville, N. Y. 


I am a music teacher. How is it, then, you 
ask, that I am writing in a social studies mag- 
azine? It’s because I made a discovery about 
social studies this summer—an important dis- 
covery to me, and, I think, to all social studies 
teachers, too. 


I am working toward a master’s degree in 
music education. I have had a steady diet of 
music courses in college, and a steady diet of 
music at home (my husband is also a music 
teacher). This year at summer school, how- 
ever, I could not get all the music courses I 
wanted. So, in order to round out my hours of 
study, I decided to take an elective. And the 
elective which fitted my schedule best was a 
social studies elective,—“Readings in the 
American Heritage,” it was called. Just this 
casuaJly did I drift into your field! My back- 
ground for the course was very sketchy—I 
hadn’t had a course since the days when social 
studies was called history—and my experiences 
with history had been such that I was only too 
glad when the required courses were completed. 


I entered the course with little interest— 
after all, my main object was simply to do well 
enough to earn three hours’ credit. But as the 
days went on, I found my interest quickening, 
and, at the end of the course, when I took stock 
of my gains, I was amazed at some of the mis- 
conceptions I had held previously. Let me tell 
you about these four delusions, and how the 
course “Readings in the American Heritage” 
rid me of them. 


Delusion number one: Unquestioning accept- 
ance of majority rule. At the beginning of the 
course, I was asked the question, “Do you be- 
lieve in rule of the majority?” I answered with 
a firm “yes’”—with no mental reservations 
whatsoever. In fact, I thought it was a rather 
odd question. After all, don’t we have majority 
rule? And everybody knows our government 
is the most satisfactory type of government 
there is. (I thought.) I couldn’t even conceive 
of the possibility of the existence of anything 
harmful in a government of the majority. 


But that was at the beginning of summer 
school. Since then I’ve learned that a majority 
can be downright tyrannical (thanks to de 
Tocqueville) ; that a numerical majority can be 
selfish in its interests (thanks to Calhoun) ; 
that there is the possibility that an educated 
and trained minority is better fitted to govern 
than the mass of people (thanks to Hamilton 
and Madison) ; that each individual should ex- 
ercise his own judgment and not blindly accept 
the views of the majority simply because of its 
greater physical strength (thanks to Thoreau). 


Now, were I asked “Do you believe in rule of 
the majority?” I’d have to qualify my an- 
swer. I couldn’t answer “yes,” smugly sure 
that it is the form of government to have. 
These new (to me) ideas have had particular 
pertinence to my own community situation. 
Our community is embattled over the question 
of a new school building, and is divided nearly 
equally. Sometimes the pro-school factions 
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win the elections, sometimes those against the 
building win. The majority in each case has 
ranged from two to approximately forty (out 
of an average of fifteen hundred votes cast). 
Now the point I wish to make is this—that the 
instant one side gets control, all the plums and 
prizes go to members of that side (spoils of 
war, as it were!) and members of the opposing 
faction are trampled upon. The disturbing 
thing is that when the losing side regains con- 
trol, they revenge themselves in like manner. 
The result is that, for nearly nine years, no 
progress has been made towards a new build- 
ing. I ought to have seen that, plainly, here is 
a case where, if there is to be progress, ma- 
jority rule simply does not work. Because I’ve 
learned that the greater number does not nec- 
essarily indicate the wiser judgment, I'll ex- 
amine my position carefully before I vote 
again. 

Delusion number two: Unquestioning accept- 
ance of someone else’s ideas because of his 
fame and position in history. 


I really thought, before summer school, that 
any historical figure who was quoted as right 
in his thinking was right. My reasoning, if 
such it can be called, was this: after all, so-and- 
so is a famous person. He must know what 
he’s talking about. I'll accept whatever he 
says. 

Now I’ve found, I can make up my own mind 
about such things. For example, just because 
Washington advised no foreign entanglements, 
it doesn’t follow that his is the only correct 
view and should be adhered to today; and just 
because the Union won the Civil War, I am not 
obligated to think that the secessionists had no 
right to withdraw from the Union. 


Now, I’m surprised (and even a little 
shocked), at the way I used to think (or 
maybe, not think). Now, I’ve begun to shed 
some of my conformity of thinking, and to 
consciously make an effort to critically analyze 
rather than blindly accept. 


Delusion number three: Historical figures 
exist in history only. Never once before in a 
history course has any one of the figures I 
studied assumed any reality to me. I learned 
names, and the deeds the ‘names’ did, but never 
the identities or personalities that went with 
the names. I never thought of them as people 


at all. For me, they existed (if existed they 
did) in some nebulous never-never land “way 
back when” in history. It never occurred to me 
that their actions shaped my destiny and in- 
fluenced my life. The class lectures were most 
illuminating. My new attitude is, I am sure, a 
response to an attitude of my instructor’s: that 
these people are his acquaintances and friends. 
I’d never heard anybody say “I like Lincoln” 
(or Williams, or Calhoun, etc.) just as though 
he knew him. At first, I thought “how odd!” 
How can one have any feeling toward someone 
one doesn’t even, cannot even, know? My mis- 
take lies in the assumption that I could never 
know what kind of men these were. 


The way my instructor characterized each 
man stays with me—for instance, when I think 
of Tom Jefferson, 1 think of a tall, redheaded 
man, a doer, not just a thinker; or Tom Paine— 
a self-assured internationalist, a talented 
pamphleteer; or John Calvin—ascetic, remorse- 
less; or Abe Lincoln—six foot four and ungain- 
ly, an equalitarian thinker. This list could go 
on and on. 


Delusion number four: It is mainly our presi- 
dents who shape the country’s destiny. 


In high school, I learned the presidents—so I 
could recite them neatly in order. So much 
emphasis was placed on the presidents that I 
assumed they were all-important and that any 
other historical figures of America were of little 
concern to me. I would have been quite sur- 
prised to know that an Englishman’s ideas in- 
fluenced the writing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. * didn’t know of the importance of 
Tom Paine, or of Hamilton, or Calhoun, or 
Emerson, or Webster. Now I find that many 
men who were not presidents of our nation are 
of greater importance than some of those who 
have been presidents. 

Conclusion: 


In the troubled era in which we live, it seems 
to me of vital importance that we Americans 
should be aware of our heritage—particularly 
those of us in the field of education, in order 
that we may better teach Americanism. And 
who is better equipped and qualified for this job 
than you in the social studies field? Let me 
make a special plea—that you make American 
history and tradition come alive for your stud- 
ents,—that you make them aware of the great 
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heritage of these United States. For if we are 
fully cognizant of the great and glorious legacy 
bequeathed to us, we need have no fear that 
Communism will ever over-run democracy. Help 
your students to learn, as I did this summer, 


that America must be more than free to be 
great—that freedom is not enough. Help them 
to learn that we must use our freedom responsi- 
bly, wisely and well in order that we do not fail 
our American heritage. 


The Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopisH 


Abraham Lincoln High School and the Junto Adult School, Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


Africa and The Western World 


The importance of the African scene, as it 
applies to both Africa and the rest of the world, 
was the subject of the Sixtieth Annual Meeting 
of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, April 20-21, 1956. We had the good 
fortune to represent the American Vocational 
Association at this meeting. The pages that 
follow are a brief summary of several of the 
meetings we attended: 


Members of the Academy, delegates repre- 
senting various organizations, and interested 
visitors filled the Ballroom of the Warwick 
Hotel in Philadelphia to capacity. So large had 
been the turnout that the luncheon, scheduled 
for the second day of the meeting, had to be 
transferred from the small Embassy room to 
the large Ballroom. The series of sessions were 
in all respects an international conference, 
placed in an American setting. There were 
natives from north, central, and south Africa, 
representatives from European and Asiatic 
countries, and college professors galore. The 
officers of the Academy did an excellent job of 
planning the areas of discussion, and in select- 
ing the speakers. All views were represented— 
the native African, the Western, and the “ob- 
jective.” The latter generally came from Amer- 
ican college professors. 


A question often asked concerning any con- 
ference is: “What has it accomplished?” Two 
of the delegates, a woman representing a na- 
tional organization of women’s clubs and a man 
associated with missionary work, responded to 
this question, directed to them at the luncheon 
table, with the statement that all the speakers 
presented information (and viewpoints) that 


should clarify and stimulate everyone’s think- 
ing. The several persons sitting at the luncheon 
table agreed that thinking is necessary to in- 
telligent action. In terms of immediate results, 
it was also agreed that this would depend on 
the extent to which those attending the annual 
meeting were in a position to influence others 
in their thinking. 


Another question that is pertinent to all 
conferences, and in particular this one, con- 
cerns the extent to which the several sessions 
were able to change the direction of the think- 
ing and the feelings of those who were so close 
to the problem that they came to the meeting 
with pre-established points of view. Some of 
the comments of the Ambassador of the Union 
of South Africa, John E. Hollaway, come to 
mind at this point. Mr. Holloway spoke on 
Apartheid. 


“Many visitors to South Africa pronounce 
judgment on discrimination as they see it, with- 
out seeing the far reaching problems of a multi- 
racial group living together.””! 


The basic problem, as viewed by the Am- 
bassador, was “to work out a pattern involving 
the different racial cultures into a working 
system.” Mr. Holloway contended that all coun- 
tries, including democracies, and here he had 
in mind the United States, employ some form 
of discrimination based on class, religious, or 
color differences. The separation of Pakistan 
from India, according to him, represented one 
of the most outstanding examples of Apartheid. 
Even among the south African natives Apar- 
theid is practiced. Except for a small fringe 
among the Bantu, there is little desire for 
social integration. This small fringe, Mr. Hollo- 
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way contended, is extremely vocal and influen- 
tial in making it seem that all the Bantu are in 
favor of integration. Apartheid is not a dogma 
but a policy whose objective is to diminish 
racial friction. 

The second speaker, at this same session on 
“Race Relations in the African South,” Gwen- 
dolen M. Carter, from Smith College, felt that 
the racial issue is the most explosive issue, and 
that the African scene is merely one of many 
confronting the world today. She distinguished 
between three types of Apartheid. 


1. Traditional segregation due to historical 
and economic factors. This has _ been 
changed somewhat since 1948. 

2. Total Apartheid, based on the idea that as- 
similation could not possibly be expected. 
Tomlinson Apartheid, the maintenance of 
segregation by the establishments of reser- 
vations for the Bantu, somewhat similar to 
American Indian Reservations. 

Regardless of which kind of Apartheid were 

to be maintained, Dr. Carter envisioned several 

economic obstacles: 


oo 


1. It is economically expensive and wasteful. 

2. Britain is not likely to cede the territories 
necessary to establish reservations (Tom- 
linson Apartheid). 

3. Foreign investors would hesitate to invest 
capital under such questionable returns, 
Dr. Carter found it difficult to agree with Mr. 
Holloway that Apartheid will result in better 
race relations. She saw no final solution to the 
problem unless the Bantu were granted addi- 
tional political powers and provided with op- 

portunities to acquire skilled jobs. 

“A middle road in either direction (towards 
or away from integration) would intensify the 
bitterness and heighten the barriers of resent- 
ment. This would be tragic not only for South 
Africa but for the World as a whole.” 

The third speaker at this session, Harold K. 
Hochschild, Chairman of the Board of the 
American Metal Company, Limited, spoke on 
“Labor Relations in Rhodesia.” He reported on 
the progress that had been made in this region 
towards better race relations. This was due to 
the upgrading of many of the natives with re- 
spect to occupational skills, economic better- 
ment, and political literacy. Much of the reason 
for these advances, it seemed, was due to the 


progressive policies of the companies operating 
in these areas, the work of governmental com- 
missions set up to study the causes of friction 
and to recommend remedial measures and the 
efforts of organized labor (black and white 
unions). Although the labor union representing 
the white workers originally opposed the train- 
ing of the blacks in skilled tasks, it finally com- 

promised on this issue. In September of 1955, a 

three-year agreement was signed transferring 

a number of categories of skilled jobs to the 

natives. However, this agreement, stated Mr. 

Hochschild, does not cover all the workers. For 

progress to be continued, other employers in 

the area, as well as the government itself, will 

have to end the color bar to employment in 

skilled jobs. 
a * * om * 

One of the most lively and colorful sessions 
of the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of The Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science 
was the Saturday morning discussion on 
“Emergent Self-Government.” Much of the 
color was provided by Mr. Harold Cooper, 
formerly with the British Colonial Administra- 
tion Service, with twenty years of service in 
Africa and the South Pacific. His principal 
thesis was that both Britain and the National- 
ist leaders of the Gold Coast were unprepared 
for the “high gear” which the self-government 
movement went into immediately following 
World War II. Britain, in particular, failed to 
prepare the natives for this emerging self- 
government by relying on the tribal chiefs for 
“intermediary dealings between the natives and 
the British Government.” Many of the tribal 
chiefs, Mr. Cooper asserted, were not “the 
people’s choice.” The principal mistakes com- 
mitted by the Nationalist leaders were the 
following: 

1. “They oversimplified stubborn domestic 
issues or claimed they did not exist.’”’ They 
believed that if they were to get rid of the 
“alien masters,” who were the origin of all 
the evil, all would be well. 


2. They did not recognize the existence of real 
tribal conflicts. 


3. They naively believed that mere freedom 
was the door to paradise. 
Mr. Cooper characterized the United States 
as playing the “role of a universal aunt.” He 
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suggested that “Detroit, like Rome, was not 
built in a day,” implying as did Mr. Holloway 
that you cannot rush things in Africa. “Caution 
is an attribute of wisdom,” he added, and 
“those counsels to which time is not called, time 
will not ratify.” 

The first session of the Conference, on “The 
Struggle for Control in North Africa,” pro- 
vided a display of the most overt friction be- 
tween the guest speakers. It came about during 
the period devoted to questions from the floor. 
Someone had asked Roger Vaurs, of the French 
Embassy in New York, to clarify a reference 
he had made in his address on the matter of 
“external influences” on the troubled situation 
in North Africa. His reply definitely placed 
part of the blame for the North Africans’ dis- 
content on two external influences: The Voice 
of Arabs from Cairo and The Voice from Buda- 
pest. Muhammad H. El-Farra, the youthful 
Attaché of the Syrian Delegation at the United 
Nations, challenged the reference of “external” 
to the Voice of Arabs. All the Arabs were 
brothers and the North African problems were 
those that concerned all Arabs. Brothers or not, 
Mr. Vaurs asserted, in a reply to a question 
from a member of the Egyptian Embassy, that 
he can cite evidence from monitored radio pro- 
grams that the Voices referred to, used inflam- 
ing and inciting language whose principal pur- 
pose is to cause ferment and riot. One such 
statement, for example, is “Kill all Europeans 
and Jews in North Africa.” 

Following this partly semantic but heated 
fracas, the controversy shifted to statistics on 
schools and education. Mr. El-Farra quoted 
statistics prepared by an Algerian University 
professor. Mr. Vaurs countered by inviting a 
French professor from the University of Al- 
geria to reply. The latter talked in French, 
which was translated in English by Mr. Vaurs. 
The expression about resenting being called a 
“liar” was heard. This heightened the contro- 
versy and produced more statistics. Finally, the 
first speaker at this session, the professor with 
the “objective” view, Benjamin Rivlin, made 
some appropriate remarks which enabled the 
chairman of the meeting to turn to another 
area of discussion just before adjournment. Dr. 
Rivlin, it should be stated, gave in his opening 
address a very scholarly and realistic analysis 
of the conflict in North Africa. 


Summary 

Whether the locale of the discussion was 
North Africa, South Africa, West Africa, or 
Central Africa, the issues and problems in each 
involved the following: 

1. Cultural conflicts between the Africans and 
the European settlers. 

2. Cultural conflicts between the various Af- 
rican tribes themselves. 

3. The gap between the stage of civilization 
attained by the natives (low educational, 
economic, and political achievements) and 
that required (1) for self government and 
(2) for developing the kind of economy 
necessary for the nationals to survive and 
to compete in today’s industrialized world. 

4. The hostility and bitterness that the nation- 
alists have towards the Europeans. 

5. The gap between the nationalist leaders and 
the masses with respect to education, lit- 
eracy, economic and political skills. 

6. The aggravation of all these problems by 
the relative suddenness of the increased 
tempo in the movement for self-government. 

The struggles now going on in Africa are 
obviously world-wide in their impact. All speak- 
ers agreed that the United States is in a pre- 
carious position. She has the unenviable ambi- 
valent role of trying to be loyal to her Western 
Allies and at the same time wishing to convince 
those peoples who are striving against colonial- 
ism, and for self-government, that she is 
sympathetic to their cause. The difficulty, of 
course, is, and the Arab speakers referred to it 
frequently, that the colonial peoples judge the 
United States not by her professed sympathies, 
but by whether they interpret as favorable or 
unfavorable her action at the moment. 

* * * * * 
Teaching About Race Relations in the 
United States 

The Supreme Court decision on segregation 
in the schools has, as we all are aware, cata- 
pulted the whole problem of race relations in 
this country into the center of the political 
arena. We need not editorialize in these pages 
on the gravity of the problem and issues relat- 
ing to it. 

How to teach about this problem, which is 
so highly charged with emotionalism, without 
permitting the emotions to influence the teach- 
ing and the learning, is of concern to all good 
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teachers. We should like, therefore, to pass on 
a suggestion that came to us under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

Just before the end of last term, the Junior 
Town Meeting League invited us to participate 
in one of their annual weekend workshops, The 
principal purpose of this meeting of consult- 
ants, made up of college and high school per- 
sonnel and one superintendent of schools, was 
the writing of a booklet, published annually by 
the Junior Town Meeting League and distrib- 
uted free in any quantity to all who request it. 
The theme for this year’s booklet is “Critical 
Thinking,” particularly as it applies to current 
issues. During the course of the discussions, 
having to do with the nature of critical think- 
ing and what should be included in the booklet, 
there were frequent references to the applica- 
tion of critical thinking to the issue of school 
segregation and related problems. Several of 
the members of the workshop expressed the 
thought that an effective approach might be to 
start with the problems of race relations in 
Africa. Being more distant from the scene of 
the African controversy, American students 


would be less emotional and more objective in 
the analysis of all the contributing factors in- 
volved in the explosive race relation problems 
as it exists in all parts of Africa. They would 
learn about the historical origins of the prob- 
lems and the difficulties encountered in solving 
or resolving the issues involved to the satisfac- 
tion of all who are involved in them. Compari- 
sons could then be drawn regarding differences 
and similarities in the problem in the United 
States and in Africa. 


The subject of relations between the races 
can also be approached from the anthropologi- 
cal viewpoint. Many educators have been rec- 
ommending the inclusion of a beginning course 
in anthropology in the junior or senior high 
school. A _ recently published pamphlet by 
Science Research Associates, entitled Modern 
Man, is another good addition to many books 
and pamphlets already in existence for use in 
secondary schools. 





1 This quotation and subsequent ones are approxima- 
tions of what the writer has reconstructed from his 
notes taken during several of the sessions. 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


At last, popular features of the famed 
“Omnibus” TV program, such as the series on 
The Constitution, and others will be made avail- 
able to schools, colleges, and other educational 
organizations. The sales and distribution rights 
will be handled by the Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Young America Films, 18 E. 41 St., New 
York 17, N. Y., is in charge of releasing films 
of “You Are There,” and “The Search,” to 
schools, public libraries, community groups, 
and religious, civic, business and industrial 
organizations in accordance with an agreement 
made with CBS Television. Titles of some of 
the “You Are There” programs are: 


December 7, 1941 
The Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 


The Triumph of Louis Braille 

The Last Day of an English Queen 

The Hamiiton-Burr Duel 

The Boston Massacre 

Grant and Lee at Appomattox 

Eli Whitney Invents the Cotton Gin 

For a bird’s eye view of the world of work, 
send for a set of Occupational Orientation 
Charts (12 charts, each 19” x 25”), priced at 
$2.00 per set, available from the B’nai B’rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1129 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

American Leaders Series, a series of six new 
filmstrips consisting of biographies on Jane 
Addams, Susan B. Anthony, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Jefferson, Horace Mann, and Roger 
Williams, . . . will be available now. Write to 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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FILMS 


Bogota, Capital of Colombia. 11 min. Color. 
Sale. B&W. International Film Bureau Inc., 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

Shown in the film are historical places, people 
in the streets, markets, recreational areas, 
transportation facilities, living facilities, 
schools and centers of government activity. 
The Republic of Colombia. 11 min. Color. Sale. 

B&W. International Film Bureau, Inc. 

Film emphasizes present day Colombia by 
showing the major cities and typical economic 
and cultural activities as well as the most im- 
portant natural geographical features of the 
country. 

Republic of Guatemala. 22 min. Color. Sale. 
B&W. International Film Bureau, Inc. 
Pre-Columbian and Spanish conquest coloni- 

zation are accurately portrayed, mostly by his- 

torical landmarks, and the rich cultural heri- 
tage of Guatemala is illustrated. 

Report on Cyprus. 12 min. Color. Sale or 
Rental. B&W. British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Film tells something of its history, compares 

present conditions there with the past and dis- 

cusses the future of the island, a subject which 
is particularly topical at this time. 

Rubber from Malaya. 10 min. Color. Sale or 
rental. B&W. British Information Services. 
Gives a clear and comprehensive explanation 

of the various stages of rubber production and 

the importance of rubber to the modern world. 

India’s History: Early Civilizations. 1 reel. 
Sound. Color, B&W. Sale. Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Recounts the early days of original inhabi- 
tants, of invasions, and of the rise of great 
leaders—Buddha, Chandragupta Maurya, and 
of Asoka, The cultural contributions, notably 
Buddhism and Hinduism, made by successive 
peoples are seen to have their origins in early 
India. 


India’s History: Mogul Empire to European 
Colonization. 1 reel. Sound. Color. B&W. Sale. 
Coronet Films. 

Beginning with the rise of the Delhi Sultans 
in the 13th Century, the film traces the subse- 
quent growth of the powerful and enlightened 
empire of the Moguls, the decline of these 
rulers, the rise of European interests in India, 


and the conflict between Britain and France for 
control of Indian trade, culminating in the 
Battle of Plassey in 1760. 


India’s History: British Colony to Independ- 
ence, 1 reel. Sound. Color. Sale. B&W. Cor- 
onet Films. 

Presents the role of British East India Com- 
pany. The realization of independence and the 
creation of Pakistan and the Union of India 
are examined. Film also presents the influence 
of Mohandas Ghandi, the changing relations 
between India and Britain, and the problems 
confronting India. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Presidential Conventions and Candidates. 55 
frames. B&W. $2.50. Office of Educational 
Activities, The N. Y. Times, Times Sa., New 
York 36, N. Y. 

Leads up to the dramatic Presidential race 
in November through a graphic presentation 
of democracy in action in terms of the processes 
and struggle of rival political parties. It con- 
sists of maps, charts, and photographs. It is 
sold with a discussion manual] that has an intro- 
duction to the subject and additional informa- 
tion on each frame. 


Growth of Women’s Rights. 40 frames. Color. 
Sale, Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 89-11 63rd 
Drive, Rego Park 74, N. Y. 

Depicts the continual procession of added 
rights granted to woman suffrage. It is part of 
the series, “Backgrounds of Our Freedom.” 
Besides the new filmstrip, the titles available 
are: “Zenger and Freedom of the Press,” 
“Causes of the American Revolution,” “The 
American Revolution,” “The Anti-Slavery Cru- 
sade,” “Passing A Bill in Congress,” “‘Popular 
Sovereignty, U.S.A.” “The Triumph of Parlia- 
ment,” “Development of the British Electoral 
System (1200-1832),” “Development of the 
British Electoral System (1832 to Present),” 
“Causes of the French Revolution,” and “The 
French Revolution.” 


Louis Pasteur. 50 frames. Color, Sale. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Tells of the French chemist who proved that 
infectious diseases are caused by bacteria; who 
also developed the principle of inoculation and 
vaccine. 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Man and the Winds. By E. Aubert de la Riie. 
Translated from L’Homme et le Vent by 
Madge E. Thompson. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1955. 


If one reflects on the winds as they affect 
mankind it is apparent that geography and 
meteorology are but the most logical and funda- 
mental fields that come to mind. Agriculture, 
forestry, building, community planning, engi- 
neering, navigation, sociology, biology, medi- 
cine, sports — all attest to the basic relations 
between Man and the Winds. Aubert de la 
Riie’s travels have given him opportunity to 
become personally acquainted with most types 
of wind so that much of his discussion, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of Human Geogra- 
phy, comes from personal observation. 


His book is French in terms of methodology 
and bibliography but the scope of coverage does 
not suffer as a consequence. “The Study of the 
Wind” is fascinating reading covering, as it 
does, the whole world from ancient to modern 
times in but ten solid pages. The chapters on 
the wind as a source of energy, sailing ships, 
and aviation should be of great interest to the 
historian. In terms of American history the 
author’s treatment of the Chicago Fire of 1871 
may be cited as illustrative of his detailed ap- 
proach. The town was thirty-four years old and 
had 300,000 inhabitants; fire broke out in a 
stable and sparks were rapidly scattered by 
violent gusts from the south-west; lasting two 
days it claimed several hundred victims, made 
100,000 people homeless, and caused $200,000,- 
000 damage; the fire lasted until the wind 
dropped and rain began to fall and ashes from 
Chicago were carried so rapidly by the wind 
that they were picked up in the Azores four 
days later. 


The conclusion of this careful study is indica- 
tively negative: ‘‘Not to use the wind is not the 
same as ignoring it.’”’ Defensive measures have 


been taken to forestall or lessen its effects — 
which are felt everywhere. And, if the wind 
sometimes appears as a friend of man its more 
frequent role is that of an enemy. 


ELLIS A. JOHNSON 
State University of New York 
Cortland, New York 





The American Lyceum. By Carl Bode. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 
xii, 275. $5.00. 

Despite its frequent pedantic tone this is a 
vigorous and substantial pioneering study of 
the lyceum, founded abroad, which evolved into 
a peculiarly 19th Century American institution. 

Carl Bode, the author, teaches English and 
is executive secretary of the American Civili- 
zation Program at the University of Maryland. 
His primary interest is not so much the milieu 
the lyceum functioned in nor its successes and 
failures but rather the learning it engendered 
and the needs it fulfilled. 


The lyceum—Bode prefers the nineteenth 
century definition of general and universal 
learning—carried informal education to many 
who would never have received one. Immi- 
grants and unschooled Americans were able to 
share in everything from Artemus Ward’s fool- 
ishness to pretentious lectures on “Life’s Con- 
solation on View of Death.” “Adrift in the 
Arctic Ice Pack” and “Dignity of the Teacher’s 
Profession.” For the more contemplative, lit- 
erary critics tried out new ideas. Webster, 
Horace Mann, Emerson, Thoreau and Louis 
Agassiz were able to shape and organize their 
later writings as lyceum speakers. 

Did the lyceum close with the Civil War as 
the author believes? Probably so, yet there is 
something to be said for the view that its life 
was extended at Chautauqua although modern 
communications soon buried it again. Many 
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consider that contemporary adult education, 
while generally eschewing the formal lecture, 
can make some claim to common ancestry with 
the lyceum. 

This is a competent work, supplemented by 
good research and a helpful bibliography. It 
has managed to preserve an interesting facet 
of educational Americana. 

MURRAY POLNER 
Flushing, New York 





The Development of Academic Freedom in the 
United States. By Richard Hofstadter and 
Walter P. Metzger. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. Pp. x, 527. $5.50. 


This is a timely study of a central issue of 
our time. It is an outgrowth of the activities 
of the American Academic Freedom Project of 
Columbia University, which is sponsored by the 
Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation and is di- 
rected by Professor R. M. Maclver. The goal 
of the project is to clarify the concept of aca- 
demic freedom and to explore the controversies 
and problems that are associated with it. In 
view of the current attacks on our universities, 
its findings should deeply interest all citizens 
who wish to preserve “man’s right to knowl- 
edge and the free use thereof,’”—to quote the 
theme of Columbia University’s Bicentennial. 

As part of the project, Professors Richard 
Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger of Columbia 
University’s history staff furnish an indispen- 
sable historical background to the growth of 
academic freedom. They are not merely satis- 
fied in listing academic infractions, but are 
much more interested in explaining the basic 
factors and forces that have conditioned aca- 
demic life. Significant changes in higher educa- 
tion are always related to other contemporary 
developments and influences. 

This informative and analytical survey is 
divided into two parts. In Part I. Professor 
Hofstadter discusses the foundations of Ameri- 
can higher education. Beginning with the medi- 
eval university and evaluating the European 
cultural heritage, he describes the rise of the 
denominational colleges in colonial America and 
traces their development to the Civil War. 
While there was little, if any, academic freedom 
in this period, he points out how various politi- 
cal and social forces were undermining the 


clerical control of colleges. The period since 
1865, which is fully treated by Professor Metz- 
ger, witnessed the emergence of the modern 
American university, with its emphasis on 
graduate instruction, scientific courses, and the 
elective system. Particularly interesting is his 
discussion of such topics as the influence of the 
German universities, the impact of Darwinism, 
the role of Big Business, the effects of urbani- 
zation, the major infractions of academic free- 
dom, and the origins and significance of the 
American Association of University Professors. 
Only during the past few decades has academic 
freedom made its greatest strides. Unfortun- 
ately, it still remains a tender plant, as the 
experiences of World War I and of recent years 
has demonstrated. 

This interesting and penetrating book de- 
serves wide circulation. It constitutes a pion- 
eering work on academic freedom. 


RICHARD H. BAUER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





American City Government and Administra- 
tion. By Austin F. McDonald. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1956. Pp. xxxv, 656. 
$5.00. Sixth edition. 

The sixth edition of Austin F. McDonald’s 
American City Government and Administration 
is, like its predecessors, a competent and useful 
text. To users of the earlier editions this com- 
ment will come as no surprise, nor for that 
matter, does the text contain any surprises for 
such readers. The book is divided, almost 
equally, into two sections. One section is de- 
voted to the powers, structure and inter- 
governmental relations of municipal corpora- 
tions. The other section treats of municipal 
administration. The author has availed himself 
of more current statistics and has added a new 
chapter dealing with municipal reform. New 
sections have been added on the chief admini- 
strative officer, performance budgeting, civil 
defense, and urban renewal. Despite these addi- 
tions, however, the book remains basically the 
same as earlier editions. 

The strength of the text lies in its simple 
style and clear presentation. The facts are here, 
and for the most part, are presented without 
embellishment or analysis. The second half of 
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the text, dealing with administration, is prob- 
ably the better half and can serve as an intro- 
ductory primer to municipal administration. 
While the author clearly belongs to that 
school which tends to treat governmental prob- 
lems in a vacuum, and surely he is in good 
company in such a school, this reviewer believes 
that the text contributes little to the real under- 
standing of municipal government. The govern- 
ment of cities is essentially political. To ignore 
the political processes, the social and economic 
forces at work within the community can re- 
sult only in the creation of a structure without 
substance, Men, not theories, govern cities. Ac- 
cepting the limitations imposed by the author 
upon himself, the sixth edition remains a com- 
petent and useful text. 
EDMUND C. MESTER 


Maryland Municipal] League 
College Park, Maryland 





Academic Freedom in Our Time. By Robert M. 
Maclver. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 329. $4.00. 


This volume is the outcome of an undertak- 
ing by Columbia University to investigate the 
status of academic freedom in the United 
States and elsewhere, Initiated in 1951, the 
“American Academic Freedom Project” was 
sponsored by the Louis M. Rabinowitz Founda- 
tion and was directed by Professor Robert M. 
Maclver. The book represents a new expression 
of the theme “Man’s right to knowledge and the 
free use thereof” developed in Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Bicentennial activities of 1954. 

The content of the book is divided as follows: 
Part I, titled ‘““‘The Climate of Opinion,” is con- 
cerned with public opinion in the United States, 
with emphasis on what is termed the “New 
Orthodoxy.” Actually, this 1s “compounded of 
the old intolerance and the old narrow inter- 
ests” ; what makes it new is that it has a “new 
form of appeal, a new mode of attack, and a 
new label for the heretic.” Part II, “Academic 
Government and Academic Freedom,” treats of 
governing boards in institutions of higher 
learning. It is alleged that such bodies consist 
largely of persons of conservative persuasion 
and that the lack of rapport between them and 
the faculties is a “major factor in the disturb- 





ances of academic freedom that occur so fre- 
quently ...” Part III, “The Lines of Attack on 
Academic Freedom,” probably the most contro- 
versial part of the book, comes to grips with 
the issue of Communist teachers. The question 
as to whether Communists should be permitted 
to teach in the colleges and universities is 
answered as follows: If the Communist “in- 
jects communist propaganda into his teaching 
or into his relationships with students,” he 
“may properly be dismissed or disciplined.” On 
the other hand, the Communist, “even the Party 
member,” who “keeps communism as his 
private faith .. . could in accordance with the 
democratice tradition be suffered to hold his 
job.” The verbs in these sentences appear to 
have been chosen with special care: “may 
properly be dismissed”; “could . . . be suffered 
to hold his job.” 

Part IV, “The Student and the Teacher,” 
presents the case for greater freedom of 
inquiry and expression by the student (the 
campus “being neither a schoolroom nor a 
barracks”) and develops the generally accepted 
principle that in a democratic society obliga- 
tions are inseparable from rights, and vice 
versa, with the implications that this relation- 
ship has in the matter of academic tenure. Part 
V, “The University and the Social Order,” re- 
states the role of the “free inquiring mind” in 
a democratic society, and enjoins resolution in 
the resisting of attacks upon freedom in an 
environment not always friendly to it. 

What is to be said of Academic Freedom in 
Our Time? Certainly it is an interesting and 
provocative book. Yet honesty compels me to 
say that there is much in it with which I, for 
one, disagree. For example, my position with 
reference to Communists in teaching positions 
—any teaching positions—is much less compli- 
cated and can be more succinctly stated : I think 
they should be fired! To me, the distinction 
between harmless Communists and dangerous 
Communists is a snare and a delusion; and to 
be candid, I consider those who make such a 
distinction gullible in the extreme. Further- 
more, in the discussion of pressure groups, I 
believe there has been a serious, though per- 
haps not surprising omission. And here there 
is a paradox; for the group to which I refer is 
precisely the one which talks most about pres- 
sure groups and academic freedom. I refer to 
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the liberals. The truth is that in the more than 
quarter century of my affiliation with one of 
the universities that come in for unfavorable 
attention, the only pressures to which I have 
ever been subjected emanated from my own 
liberal colleagues. To cite examples: education- 
ists who ardently espoused the philosophy of 
John Dewey; earnest but uncritical supporters 
of the policies of President Roosevelt; pacifists 
who denounced Selective Service and did not 
hesitate to call those who thought otherwise 
“warmongers” ; idealists who really considered 
Henry Wallace the hope of the world. Undoubt- 
edly such enthusiasms were honest and well- 
intentioned; and failure to line up with the 
self-styled intellectuals and liberals caused no 
one to lose his job, though it may have caused 
him to lose caste. In view of such observations 
and experiences, some of them painful, I must 
say that I have come to respect more highly 
the less opinionated judgment of the lawyers 
and businessmen, and ordinary citizens gen- 
erally, who serve on the governing boards of 
our institutions of higher learning. 


Academicians, like other people, have their 
varying predilections, prejudices, and sets of 
values. This is no doubt fitting and proper. But 
when any one of them undertakes to write a 
book on academic freedom, he ought to search 
his conscience to make sure that what he really 
desires is not merely freedom for those who 
agree with him. The repeated use in Academic 
Freedom in Our Time of such expressions as 
“orthodox,” “patriotic,” and “extreme anticom- 
munist,” usually in an invidious sense, leads 
one to suspect that it may be these qualities, 
quite as much as infringements of academic 
freedom, that are deprecated by the author. Is 
it so wrong to be orthodox or patriotic? And 
if one believes that Communism is a global 
curse, should he nevertheless temper his oppo- 
sition to it so as not to be considered an “ex- 
treme anticommunist’? 


One chapter in Academic Freedom in Our 
Time I thought most admirable—that entitled 
“The Greater Mission of the University.” This 
is on such a high plane that I wondered 
whether its authorship was the same as that of 
some of the preceding chapters. Here the fun- 
damental importance of the “free enterprise of 
ideas” is so well expressed that the academic 


reader is almost certain to be inspired with a 
new faith and a new sense of the importance of 
his task, 

WILLIAM HABBERTON 


University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 





Security For All and Free Enterprise: A 
Summary of the Social Philosophy of Josef 
Popper-Lynkeus, Edited and with notes by 
Henry I. Wachtel. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Pp. 162. $3.50. 


The title is somewhat misleading; it is dedi- 
cated to the entire career of one Josef Popper 
(1838-1921), an engineer and physicist of some 
note who also wrote on a variety of other 
topics. After describing his career and sum- 
marizing others of his miscellaneous writings, 
the book does devote attention to Popper’s 
scheme of moderate socialism which involved a 
guaranteed minimum subsistence. 


Popper was evidently a man of great energy 
and ingenuity, as well as nobility of character, 
who deserves to be better known than he is 
outside his native habitat of Central Europe. 
(He was born in Bohemia and worked mostly 
in Vienna.) Unfortunately this book serves him 
ill by being so extravagantly adulatory and so 
utterly uncritical. We are invited to rank 
Popper as one of the great benefactors of man- 
kind, compared in one place to Rousseau and 
Kant. Among a number of astonishing state- 
ments is one that Voltaire was “neglected and 
forgotten” until Popper rescued him. Some 
evidently trivial conversations are solemnly 
printed as if they deserved to be immortalized. 
If Popper was indeed a major figure we must 
be convinced by some more critical and schol- 
arly book than this one. Our inclination is to 
suspect that his interesting ideas on the “social 
question” were somewhat less epochal than the 
author believes them to be. But those interested 
in the history of socialistic or welfare-state 
ideas will find here at least a footnote. 


R. N. STROMBERG 


University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
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This World of Ours. By Abram Glaser. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 492, 
ix-xiii, $5.00. 


H. G. Wells read a previous book by Dr. 
Glaser and urged him to write another such 
book dealing with balanced thinking. Such a 
book was to bridge education and catastrophe. 
The entire book evaluates our present day 
world. Man’s development along Religious, Po- 
litical, and Economic avenues is an important 
factor in modern living. 

Dr. Abram Glaser has a long career in social 
and legal work. He has been on the faculty of 
the College of the City of New York as a lec- 
turer on law since 1930. A well traveled man, 
he wrote with understanding The Mosaic of 
Life which was published in Braille. 

Arrangement of material is topical and philo- 
sophical, lacking illustrations and engravings 
but captivating in its reading. The index is 
quite detailed and adequate. 

Life with its acquired skills, attitudes and 
inter-play upon each other are thoroughly 
understood. Man is not a simple being but a 
complex person with many conflicting attitudes, 
He must strive for the better good which is 
about him and create happiness. This happiness 
should not be confused with a simple satisfac- 
tion—some amusement—-but a greater worth. 

The “Why?” of man’s historical disposition 
would be better understood after acquainting 
the reader with This World of Ours. With its 
revealing and easy-to-assimilate contents, many 
aspects of history would be defined. If man is a 
question in search of an answer, This World of 
Ours may reveal his individual answer. 

HARRY GRANSBACK 
Lincoln High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 
BOOKNOTES 


Our Working World. Wallace R. McConnell and 
Helen Harter. New York: Rand McNally and 
Company, 1956. Pp. 400. $3.50. 


Teachers of the social studies will appreciate 
this fine revised book. 
Our World and Its People. By Edward R. Kol- 
evzon and John A. Heine. New York: Allyn 





and Bacon, 1956. Pp. x, 511. $3.50. 

This new text makes geography come alive. 
It offers a new regional approach to the study 
of World Geography. 


Facing Life’s Problems. By Lavone A. Hanna. 
New York: Rand McNally and Company, 
1955. Pp. lv, 712. $4.00. 

This is an excellent text to use in Social 

Studies with high school seniors who will com- 

plete their formal education with graduation. 


North African Powder Keg. By Edmund Stev- 
ens. New York: Coward-McCann, Incorpo- 
rated, 1955. $3.75. 

The major portion of the book concerns the 
situations in Morocco and Algeria, Tunisia hav- 
ing lost some of its Powder-Keg nature when 
Mendes-France offered the Bey a pledge of 
home rule, thus restoring order in that hot 
trouble spot. 


Inside Africa. By John Gunther. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1955. $6.00. 

Those who want to read about Liberia can 
do so; those who want to read about Ethiopia 
will find a chapter on it; missionaries are in- 
cluded; in short there is something for every- 
body in Inside Africa. 


PAMPHLETS 


Our Presidents at a Glance. Pacific Coast Pub- 
lishers, Red Wood City, California. Price 
$1.00 per copy. 

Contains one-page portraits and biographical 
sketches of all U. S. Presidents. 

Brief descriptions of 37 inexpensive publica- 
tions dealing with United States history are 
contained in a leaflet entitled “American His- 
tory.” Most of the publications described in the 
leaflet sell for 25 cents. Write for leaflet to: 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

A variety of interesting teaching and study 
materials is available to junior and senior high 
schools through the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, New 
York. Items included in this material are book- 
lets, study units, filmstrips and charts. 





RECORDINGS 
Enrichment Material, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., 
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New York 1, New York, has released four new 
recordings. 

1. The Louisiana Purchase. 

2, Pirate Lafitte and the Battle of New Orleans. 
8. Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone. 

4.George Washington Carver. 


ARTICLES 


“Let’s Put Pride Back in our History Books,” 
by Dick Reddy. This Week: The Sunday 
Bulletin Magazine. January 22, 1956. 

“Here’s How 12 Men Control Congress.” 
Nation’s Business, February, 1956. 

“Panama Canal Half Big Enough,” by Donald 
C. Spaulding. Nation’s Business. Volume 43, 
Number 2, February, 1955. 

“Germany,” Life, May 19, 1954. 

“India Since Independence,” by R. Trumbull 
(Headline Series No. 105). Foreign Policy 
Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, New York. Price 35 cents. 

“India’s Population Problem.” (Focus, Volume 
5, Number 2, 1954). American Geographical 
Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New 
York 32, New York. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Community Organization Theory and Princi- 
ples. By Murray G. Ross. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1955. Pp. viii, 239. $3.00. 

The Challenge of Automation. Papers delivered 
at the National Conference on Automation, 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1955. Pp. 76. $2.50. 

Virginians at Work. By Raus M. Hauson. New 
York: Twayue Publishers, 1956. Pp. xlii, 
427. $4.00. 

Congress: Its Contemporary Role. By Ernest 
S. Griffith. New York University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xvi, 206. $3.50. Second Edition. 

Background to Bitterness. By Henry Gibbs. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 
xiii, 255. $4.75 

Who Knows Better Must Say So! By Eliner 
Berger. New York: The Book Mailer, 1956. 
Pp. 112. $2.00. 

Prosperity Beyond Tomorrow. By Samuel H. 
Ordeway, Jr. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1956. Pp. xiii, 208. $3.00. 


Human Relations in the Industrial Southeast. 

A study of the textile industry. By Glenn Gil- 
man. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 
327. $5.00. 

Leadership Abridged. By William Russel 
White. Boston, Massachusetts: Meador Pub- 
lishing Company, 1956. Pp. xxxii, 796. $6.00. 

Crescent and Green. A Miscellany of Writings 
on Pakistan. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. Pp. 170. $4.75. 

Youth Faces American Citizenship. By Leo J. 
Alilunas and J. Woodrow Sayre. Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1956. Pp. xxv, 592. $4.00. 

The Three R’s Plus. Edited by Robert H. Beck. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1956. Pp. 392. $5.00. 

The American Lyceum. By Carl Bode. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 
xx, 275. $5.00. 


Hellenic History. By George Willis Botsford & 
Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. xxvi, 519. 
$4.00. Fourth Edition. 

Basic Issues of American Democracy. By Hill- 
man M. Bishop and Samuel Hendel. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. xiii, 484. $3.75. Third Edition, Paper 
Bound. 

Progressive Education is Reeducation. By Kitty 
Jones and Robert Olivier. Boston, Massachu- 
setts: Meador Publishing Company, 1956. Pp. 
vii, 246. $3.00. 





(Continued from page 202) 

And the old men died quietly, almost forgotten. 

In August, 1956, ninety-one years after Ap- 
pomatox, Albert Woolson of Duluth died, the 
very last member of over two million members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. He had 
long overstayed his time, to be sure, yet there 
was a pang in the thought that the last link 
with “The War” was finally broken, and that 
there were millions of youngsters in our schools 
who not only had never seen one of the men in 
blue, but had no idea what the letters G. A. R. 
meant, and thought that Memorial Day had 
something to do with a war against somebody 
named Hitler. Whose task can be harder than 
that of the teacher of history ? 
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colorful picture-chart showing elective offices on the local, state, 
and national levels. (Reverse side: cartoons and captions describing 
seven “Propaganda Devices That Can Mislead You.”) 


“Constitutional Government Chart” (y136) 


pictograph showing the structure of constitutional government in 
the United States. 





These charts are an important part of the total teaching program in CITIZENS NOW 
and LIVING IN OUR COMMUNITIES, civics texts by Krug and Quillen; and AMERICAN 
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DENOYER-GEPPERT’S NEW AMERICAN HISTORY ATLAS 


Jur UNITED STATES 
". - Its History in MAPS 


a Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D.— Based largely upon “Our America” and Hart-Bolton Wall Maps 


Planned for student a with standard high school and col- 
lege texts. Size 84%4"x11”". , of which 89 are colored maps. 
Also includes many bine maps, tables and illustrations, 
map guides, ogy dae calendar of events, and index. Main 
divisions: 1. the beginnings of Western Civilization, to U. S. 
today; 2. distribution maps (industry, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, ete.); 3. growth of the ou. S. as a World Power. 

A48p—heavy paper cover, postpaid ............0.0000...... $2.00 


A48c—fabrikoid cover, postpaid. .........0...6.c.uue $3.25 
Write for Circular H23 
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